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r : \ yeRE are only two philosophies 
of life left in the Western 

world: Christian, and communist. 

Both make an appeal to women. 

On Oct. 21, 1945, the Holy Fa- 
ther published an encyclical on 
Woman's Duties in Social and Po- 
litical Life, and on Nov. 26, 1945, 
the communists called an Interna- 
tional Women’s congress in Paris. 

The Christian appeal was con- 
cerned with “maintaining and 
strengthening the dignity of wom- 
en.” It outlined a program for the 
Christian education of women for 
social and political life under “the 
standard of Christ the King and 
the patronage of His wonderful 
Mother,” that they might be the 
“restorers of honor, family, and so- 
ciety.” 

The anti-Christian appeal was 
written by a German communist 
woman leader, Clara Zetkin. “We 
must win over to our side the mil- 
lions of toiling women for the com- 
munist transformation of society, 
the object of which is the seizing 
of power by establishing the prole- 
tarian dictatorship.” 
*Copyright 1947 by P. J. 


Two Characters in the Passion 


Women of today can make the choice of following 
Claudia or Herodtas 


By * Futton J. SHEEN 


Condensed from “Characters of the Passion’’* 


Thus it would seem that the 
women of the world are to be di- 
vided. In Gospel times, the two 
kinds of women were foreshad- 
owed in Claudia and Herodias. 
They appear in the story of the 
Passion of our Lord. 

Claudia was the granddaughter 
of the emperor, Caesar Augustus. 
Her mother, Julia, was married 
three times, the last time to Tibe- 
rius, later to be emperor. Because 
of her dissolute life, Julia was ex- 
iled after she bore Claudia to a 
Roman knight. 

When Claudia was 13, Julia sent 
her to be brought up by Tiberius. 
When she was 16, Pontius Pilate, 
himself of low origin, met Claudia 
and gained from Tiberius permis- 
sion to marry her. Thus Pilate 
married into the emperor’s family, 
which assured his political future. 
Pilate was made the procurator of 
Judea. 

Roman governors were forbidden 
to take their wives with them to 
the provinces. Most politicians were 
very happy about this, but not Pi- 
late. Love broke a stern Roman 
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law. After Pilate was in Jerusalem 
six years, he sent for Claudia, who 
was eager to come. 

We may reasonably conclude that 
Claudia must have heard of Jesus, 
perhaps from the Jewish maid who 
prepared her bath, or the stewards 
who brought news about Him. She 
might actually have seen Him, for 
the fortress of Antonia, where she 
lived, was near the Temple of 
Jerusalem, and Jesus was often 
there. 

She might even have heard His 
message, and since “no man ever 
spoke as this Man,” her own soul 
was stirred. The very contrast be- 
tween Him and His ideas of the 
world she knew, and the thoughts 
she thought, deepened His appeal. 

Among the Romans no woman 
was allowed to interfere in the proc- 
esses of law, nor even to offer a 
suggestion concerning legal proce- 
dure. But Claudia sent a message 
to her husband, Pontius Pilate, the 
very day he was deciding on the 
most important case of his career, 
and the only one for which he will 
be remembered—the trial of our 
Lord. 

To send a message to a judge 
while he was in court was a pun- 
ishable offense, and only the awful- 
ness of the deed she saw about to 
be done could have moved Claudia 
to it. As Matthew records it, “And 
as he was sitting in the place of 
judgment, his wife sent to him say- 
ing: ‘Have thou nothing to do 
with that just man; for I have suf- 
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fered many things this day in a 
dream because of him.’” While the 
women of Israel were silent, this 
heathen woman bore witness to the 
innocence of Jesus, and asked her 
husband to deal with Him in a 
righteous way. 

The message of Claudia was an 
epitome of all that Christianity 
would do for pagan womanhood. 
She is the only Roman woman 
mentioned in the Gospels. She is 
a woman of the very highest rank. 
The dream was an epitome of the 
longings of a pagan world, its age- 
long hope for a righteous man, a 
Saviour. 

She had only an imperfect knowl- 
edge of Christ: “That just man.” 
But she had a talent for spiritual 
alertness. The best things of the 
pagan world were preserved in the 
heart of this woman. 

There was probably a time when 
Pilate would have done anything 
his wife asked. But this time he did 
not. The trial reveals that the po- 
litical man was wrong and the un- 
political woman was right, for 
Claudia caught the portents of the 
hour better than Pilate. Christ suf- 
fered under Pontius Pilate. But, to 
the glory of Claudia, a woman’s 
voice was raised in the name of 
justice. 

Now look on Herodias, the sec- 
ond wife of Herod Philip, son of 
old Herod the Great who ordered 
the massacre of the infants of Beth- 
lehem. When old Herod died he 
left most of his fortune to Philip, 
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but not the kingship of Judea. 

When Herod Antipas (another 
of the eight sons of Herod the 
Great) came to visit Philip, a love 
intrigue began between Herodias 
and Herod Antipas. He put away 
his wife, the daughter of the king 
of Arabia, married his brother’s 
wife, and took her to his palace, 
the Golden House at Machaerus. 

Herod Antipas was fond of lion- 
izing strangers and_ particularly 
liked to hear great preachers. Ac- 
cordingly, he invited John the Bap- 
tist to preach in his court. John 
was not the kind of man to miss 
an opportunity of bringing Herod 
and Herodias face to face with 
their guilty consciences. Little did 
they imagine this would be his 
theme. As soon as he stood before 


the court, he pointed an accusing 
finger at Herod, who had married 
a divorced woman, and thundered, 
“It is not lawful for thee to have 
thy brother’s wife.” 


Herodias winced; Herod  re- 
belled. Before John knew it, there 
were irons about his arms, and the 
prison door of the underground 
dungeon closed in the face of the 
one whom our Lord described as 
“the greatest man ever born of 
woman.” 

A man sometimes forgets being 
publicly shamed, a woman never. 
A short time later came Herod's 
birthday. The scene is the grim 
castle of Machaerus, one of the 
most desolate places in the world, 
built on the top of an isolated crag 
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of black basalt, 3500 feet above the 
Dead sea’s eastern shore. 

A great feast is planned. In the 
brilliantly lighted banquet hall, 
Herod’s company is gathered: lords, 
ladies, military authorities, hangers- 
on, sycophants, and rabble that al- 
ways gather before a court. The 
castle is aglow with light; the noise 
of revelry penetrates into a deep 
dungeon below, where the prisoner 
John waits. 

Finally, Herod has nothing more 
to offer his satiated guests in the 
way of excitement. Therefore, let 
the stimulus of a sensuous dance 
complete it, and let the dancer be 
the fair young Salome, daughter of 
Herodias by her first husband. The 
food is rich, the wine runs freely, 
and while they drink, Salome 
dances. That a princess of the 
proud Herodian house should de- 
mean herself by dancing like a 
slave girl publicly in the presence 
of half-intoxicated men is surpris- 
ing. For a woman even to enter 
such a crowd was contrary to Ori- 
ental ideas of decency. It is not in- 
credible, however, to those who 
know anything of the morals of 
Herod and his family. 

Herod, half drunk with wine 
and overemotionalized by the 
dance, says to Salome, “Ask of me 
what thou willest, and I will give 
it to thee, even though it be the 
half of my kingdom.” And _ she 
goes out and says to her mother, 
“What shall I ask?” Herodias re- 
plies, “The head of John the Bap- 
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tist.” And she went with haste to 
the king, and asked, saying, “I 
will that forthwith thou give me 
in a dish the head of John the 
Baptist”. 

What would Herod do? The 
Gospel said Herod was “grieved.” 
But he had sworn to the maiden 
and must keep his promise. Some 
prefer to be unfaithful to God or 
to their conscience rather than be 
untrue to a half-drunken oath. 

The guests hear the dungeon 
door open. A few minutes later 
the gory head of John the Baptist 
is brought to the maiden on a sil- 
ver platter, and she gives the ghast- 
ly dish to her mother. 

The similarity between Claudia 
and Herodias is amazing at first 
glance. Both were noblewomen, 
both the wives of politicians. Both 
came in contact with the greatest 
religious personages of all times: 
Claudia with Christ; Herodias 
with John the Baptist. Both sent 
messages to their husbands. Yet 
one served Christ, the other served 
a totalitarian dictator. 

Why was religion so distasteful 
to one, and so dear to the other? 
Why does one react to the defense 
of religion, and the other to an of- 
fense against it? Why does one 
seek to save a life, the other to kill? 


Everyone in life has at least one 
great moment to come to God. 
How each reacts depends on good 
will or bad will. Now, Claudia had 
a good will, Herodias an evil will. 
The one embraced religion, the 
other rejected it. 

Claudia and Herodias are the 
prototypes of all women who have 
a role to play in the social and po- 
litical life of the world. Women 
can be the daughters of Herodias, 
wrecking their own homes by di- 
vorce; educating their children, as 
Salome was, in the false wisdom of 
how to solicit men to do their 
worst; aligning themselves with 
any political leader who will fur- 
ther their own interests, ever for- 
getting the just rebukes of modern 
Johns, and never scrupling to be- 
head the heralds of Christ. 

Or, women today can be the 
daughters of Claudia, challenging 
politics when it would send right- 
eous men to death, urging the path 
of highest duty when indecision, 
cowardice and compromise allure; 
being to a husband an unfailing 
preacher of righteousness, his coun- 
selor and his savior; even braving 
stern law rather than be unfaithful 
to conscience; and never scrupling 
to talk about the just and righteous 
Christ. 


Rapio Moscow, bursting with pride, has announced a new Soviet invention: 
“A bicycle which has two wheels like an ordinary one, but two handlebars, 
two pairs of pedals, and two seats. Thus, two people can ride on it at the 


same time.” 


World (1 Feb. ’54). 
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The West Will Win 


Not all the weapons of war are made of steel and explosives 


By J. G. pe Beus 


Condensed from “The Future of the West’* 


F war between the West and 
communism comes, well over 
10 million men and women 


a fight in uniform on both sides. 


But the hundreds of millions of 
civilians behind them will suffer 
just as much hardship. Cities and 
whole countries will be ravaged 
and ruined; the hollow-eyed skele- 
tons of Warsaw, Coventry, and 
Berlin will be multiplied. Yet, there 
is something worse: submission to 
tyranny. 

War is a risk that must be taken 
if it becomes the only way to pre- 
vent the destruction of Western 
civilization by communism. Men 
fighting for freedom have always, 
when the choice was inevitable, 
chosen to risk annihilation rather 
than surrender. 

But the choice must be inevitable. 
If ever the West takes up arms, we 
must be certain that we have neg- 
lected nothing to prevent the war, 
and have done nothing to bring it 
about. Also we must, as responsible 
and realistic men, weigh the out- 
come. If war is forced upon it, can 
the West win? 

It will. There can be no doubt 
*Copyright 1953 by J. G. 


about the outcome. In a full-scale 
armed conflict the West would win 
in the end. There are four princi- 
pal reasons why it would: two ma- 
terial, two spiritual. 

First, the West has the greater 
industrial potential. The 3rd World 
War, if it comes, will be a battle 
of production as much as the last 
war, and a battle of technology and 
science even more than the last. In 
both, the West is well ahead of 
communism, even though our mo- 
nopoly of the atomic bomb is gone. 

A few figures will illustrate our 
productive superiority. The total 
crude steel production of Russia 
and its European satellites for 1953, 
by United Nations estimate, is 55 
million tons; for the U.S., 118 mil- 
lions; and 72 millions for free 
Europe. 

Coal output of Russia and 
satellites in 1952 was estimated at 
more than 300 million tons, against 
551 million tons in the U.S., and 
472 million tons in Western Eu- 
rope. 

Electricity production in Russia 
and its satellites for 1952 was esti- 
mated at 117 billion kilowatt hours, 


de Beus, and reprinted with permission of Harper & Brothers, New 


York Cty. 178 pp. $2.75. 
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against 400 billion in the U.S., and 
well over half that amount in West- 
ern Europe. 

Oil production in Russia and its 
satellites in 1952 was estimated at 
8% of world production; the U.S. 
has 52% of world production (the 
whole of the Western hemisphere 
has over 70%), and the Middle 
East produces 16%. 

But several things must be kept 
in mind. The first is that in the 
communist countries far less raw 
material goes into civilian con- 
sumption than in the democratic 
countries; and the average Soviet 
output of arms per unit of raw 
materials used is higher. 

Also, the Soviet output of raw 
materials has for the last decade 
been growing at a surprising rate. 
Russian steel production in 1952 
had increased by nearly 90% over 
1940, coal production by 80%, and 
electricity output by 140%. 

Finally, Russia is well on its way 
to achieving the goals Stalin pro- 
claimed necessary for Russia’s safe- 
ty, which probably meant ability to 
carry on a long war. 

Communist resources are still in- 
ferior to those of the free world; 
but they would nearly equal or even 
outstrip those of 
the Western 
hemisphere if 
Western Europe, 
the Middle East, 
and Southeast 
Asia were to 
come under Red 
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sway. The Eurasian continent would 
then become a virtually unassail- 
able fortress. The odds, even in a 
long-range war, would then be 
heavily against the West. 

The second great element likely 
to bring victory to the West is its 
naval superiority. In a war of long 
duration, this would sooner or later 
be matched by its air superiority. 

More than half a century has 
elapsed since American Admiral 
Mahan wrote his classic, The In- 
fluence of Sea Power upon History. 
Mahan never pretended that the 
navy was superior to the army in the 
sense that it could defeat an army 
or that it could win a war alone. 
What he did prove was that nations 
superior at sea usually win in the 
end. An army finds its natural limi- 
tation at the seashore. An opponent 
with naval superiority can with- 
draw in safety behind the water 
until he has built an army of su- 
perior strength. In the meantime, 
he can cut off enemy overseas sup- 
plies. The land power is therefore 
pressed for time, whereas the naval 
power has time on its side. It can 
wait to choose the moment when 
and the place where its army is 
likely to be superior; for the final . 
victory has always got to be won , 
by the army. 

None of the main turning points 
of the 2nd World War, such as the 
Battle of Britain, the Battle of the , 
Atlantic, El] Alamein, the invasion — 
of North Africa, the invasion of ; 
Europe, the Battles of the Coral , 
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sea and of Midway, could have 
been won without superiority at 
sea and in the air. And neither the 
air force nor the army in them- 
selves could turn the tide: the turn- 
ing points depended upon the con- 
trol of the seas, given sufficient air 
coverage. If the 3rd World War 
ever comes, the democratic navies 
are bound to be superior at sea, 
despite the tremendous challenge 
of the Soviet submarine fleet. 

But is the influence of sea power 
eliminated by atomic weapons? 
This question can receive a final 
answer only in actual warfare; the 
last war produced no experience of 
the effect of atomic weapons against 
warships. 


For the present moment, one can 
only say that the Eniwetok tests 
seem to indicate that atomic bombs 
will not eliminate the value of a 


navy. 

Is the influence of sea power 
eliminated by the size of the area 
controlled by an opponent? Hitler 
once controlled a land mass stretch- 
ing from the Pyrenees to the White 
sea and to the Caucasus. There was 
much talk in the Axis camp about 
holding out indefinitely in this 
fortress Europe, and limiting war- 
fare to the repulsion of enemy at- 
tacks on it. That system did not 
work. 

In the 3rd World War the land 
mass controlled by communism 
would be the largest in history. It 
would cover at least the territory 
from the Elbe to the Pacific and 
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from the Antarc- 
tic to the Hima- 
layas, containing 
770 million in- g 
habitants. 

But even this | 
vast area does 
not possess: 1. the 
industrial potential, the know- tune, 
and the skilled labor of Western 
Europe; 2. the oil of the Middle 
East; or 3. the tin and rubber of 
Southeast Asia. If those three key 
areas were to fall into Red hands, 
the communist world could, as far 
as its resources are concerned, hold 
out indefinitely. The effect of naval 
superiority upon a continental pow- 
er of that size might indeed become 
negligible. But the West would re- 
tain its military advantage, since 
the Russian land power cannot in- 
vade us over a sea it does not con- 
trol, or through an air space it does 
not dominate. The naval power can 
choose its moment and place for 
invasion. This latter aspect of the 
domination of the seas would in a 
future war probably still be as valid 
as it was on D-day, 1944. 

But wars are not won by materi- 
al and military force alone. In the 
end, wars are won by the vigor and 
perseverance of the combatants. All 
great wars sooner or later reach a 
deadlock; it is then that the spir- 
itual factors start to dominate the 
outcome. They cannot by them- 
selves defeat guns and tanks; but 
when guns and tanks balance each 
other it is the spirit which tips the 








scales. The body 
can be torn asun- 
der by gunfire 
and crushed by 
tanks; but the 
spirit escapes un- 
conquered to in- 
spire hundreds 
who follow. In the end, the spirit 
always wins out. 

It is this fundamental truth which 
is overlooked by all dictators. The 
spirit for which their secret police 
hunt escapes their orders, concen- 
tration camps, and incinerators. 

In the struggle with communism, 
the democracies have on their side 
two forces to which the spirit has 
always rallied and on which dicta- 
torships have invariably shattered: 
freedom and religion. 

Man has always craved freedom: 
the right to live, think, and wor- 
ship according to his convictions. 
He has been endowed by his Cre- 
ator with the unalienable right to 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. 

In our time this age-old ideal has 
taken on a new meaning. It means 
freedom from certain features of 
the totalitarian regime: the knock 
on the door in the night, the de- 
parture from which there is no 
return; the spying of sons on fa- 
thers, of wives on husbands; the 
fear of uttering a word that will 
provoke the wrath of the party; the 
concentration camp, summit of sci- 
entifically applied cruelty. 

The present threat comes from 
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an ideology which thinks of the 
earth itself as its prize. If it wins, 
there will be no escaping it; it will 
accompany you on the:road, it will 
follow you into the woods where 
you will try to flee it, it will be 
with you in your bedroom, it will 
demand your total allegiance, every 
ounce of your energy, your thought, 
your heart. If we realize this dan- 
ger and make it abundantly plain 
to the world, liberty will be our 
strongest ally, an undefeatable ally 
as old as the world. 

Allied with the West, too, in the 
case of a 3rd World War, would 
be religion. The totalitarian state 
cannot tolerate any allegiance but 
to itself. It must be the mortal 
enemy of religion. It can never 
acknowledge that the soul owes its 
ultimate allegiance outside this 
world. Therefore, in the struggle 
between the free world and com- 
munism, all religious creeds will 
in the end line up against this 
pseudo church which is trying to 
take their place—and this applies to 
Protestant and Catholic, to Moslem 
and Hindu alike. But to us who 
belong to Western civilization, the 
Commandment issued 2,000 years 
ago to love our neighbor is still a 
better way to a 
just world than 
the command- 
ment issued 100 
years ago to hate 
and destroy cer- 





tain groups of 
society. 
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The Christian basis of our civili- 
zation is much less frequently men- 
tioned than democracy as one of 
the main pillars of our ideology. 
Yet Christianity is even more fun- 
damental and goes much deeper 
than the latter. 

The Christian faith is at the root 
of our democracy, not the other 
way around. If we abandon that 
foundation, our civilization will be 
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like a tooth of which the nerve has 
been killed: outwardly it will look 
the same and stand for some time, 
but its disintegration will only be 
a matter of time. And without this 
spiritual background Western civ- 
ilization will never be able to assert 
itself to the masses inside or out- 
side its realm, to whom the soul 
means more than democracy or 
even prosperity. 


Hearts Are Trumps 


was pDRIvING from Pittsburgh to Cleveland, and stopped for gas at a 
wayside station. The attendant asked if I were going on to the next town. 











“Fellow here wants a lift,’ he explained. I agreed, glad of the company. 
But a moment later I was taken aback to see a huge hulk of a man, un- 
kempt and unshaven, slump into the seat beside me. It was too late now 
to change my mind, so we drove off. 

My strange passenger remained ominously silent as mile after mile rolled 
by. I slowed at the next town, but the fellow broke his silence with, “Keep 
going, buddy; I’m staying.” 

A few agonizing miles farther, a diner came into view. Now thoroughly 
frightened, and hoping to rid myself of the man, I suggested casually that 
we get something to eat. He agreed and, with the food before him, ate as 
if every bite might be his last. 

I paid the check and prepared to deliver a carefully-rehearsed farewell. 
But my courage failed, and he went back with me to the car. Off we drove 
again. 

As we passed a wooded area, the words I’d been expecting were suddenly 
spoken, “Pull over here.” 

“I got in to take your money and your car,” the man said, brandishing 
a loaded revolver. “I was so hungry it didn’t matter what happened to 
me. But... well, thanks a lot for the feed!” 

Pocketing the gun, he slammed the door, and disappeared into the woods 
and out of my life. Asa A. Atwater 


[For original accounts, 200 to 300 words long, of true cases where unseeking 
kindness was rewarded, $25 will be paid on publication. Manuscripts can- 
not be acknowledged nor returned.—Ed.} 















| tMost a million American 

husbands have abandoned 
| ~~~} their wives and children in 
the last ten years. What is more, 
desertion is on the increase. In the 
last eight years the number of men 
who have abandoned wives and 
children has jumped by more than 
42%. 

The National Desertion bureau 
has tracked down 50,000 runaway 
husbands; efficient police depart- 
ments have probably done as well. 
More than $205 million a year is 
contributed by taxpayers toward 
supporting “fatherless” children. 

No runaway husband can_ be 
forced to return home any more, 
something that, it seems, a great 
many tearful, or outraged, wives 
do not know. Under the Uniform 
Reciprocal Enforcement of Support 
act, he can, if caught, be forced to 
contribute to the support of his 
family, regardless of which of the 
United States he may be in, but 
that’s about the whole of it. Only 
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Sociologists have figured out 
the six main reasons 
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Condensed from The Savior’s Call* 





a small percentage of errant hus- 
bands find their way back home of 
their own accord. Sadly enough, 
they are then usually drawn by the 
yearning to see a baby son or 
daughter, now grown up, and often 
bitter over the father who aban- 
doned them and mother when they 
needed him most. 

Statistics indicate that it is more 
likely to be the husband who finds 
marriage unbearable; there are 14 
runaway husbands to one runaway 
wife. Yet this is not necessarily 
true, for the wife and mother, no 
matter how much she may rebel 
against marriage, is not so likely 
to be in a position to pack up and 
run. 

Those men who run from mar- 
riage, are they all cads? Not if you 
take the opinion of the wives and 
children who want them back. 
Most wives are shocked to find 
that the man in their life has gone, 
and sometimes it is only then they 
realize how much they love him. 


Wis. January, 1954. Copyright 1954 by the Society of the Divine Savior, and 


reprinted with permission. 
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Are those men members of any 
one group, financial bracket, or re- 
ligion? No. Rich men, actually, are 
rarely found in the runaway classi- 
fication: it is assumed, rightly or 
wrongly, that when they have too 
much domestic trouble they go to 
the divorce courts. Catholics do not 
run away in quite the same high 
ratio as their Protestant brothers, 
but many a parish priest knows 
that it often is only the faith that 
keeps them home. 

The amazing thing about 99% 
of all desertions is the fact that the 
wife and mother never “dreamed” 
that John was dissatisfied (enough 
to want to leave them). Therefore, 
an analysis of the reasons why hus- 
bands leave home might be of in- 
estimable value. To try to get both 
sides, I delved into numerous sur- 
veys conducted by various socio- 
logical institutions. 

The sociological surveys list six 
major reasons for desertion by men. 

1. Failure of the wife to bolster 
her husband’s ego or vanity. Too 
many abandoned wives, it seems, 
discovered too late that hubby left 
them because they “ran him down” 
either privately, or before family 
and friends. “Ella Jones has a hus- 
band who buys her a new auto- 
matic washer, a new television set. 
What was I doing when I got 
myself tied down to a dope like 
you?” 

If she does feel that badly about 
him, a lot of American husbands 
conclude, she’d be happier without 


him around at all. Others give 
father the works in front of his 
relatives, in-laws, and children. 

Exaggeration? Look at the times 
we live in. Catholic or atheist, hu- 
man success is summed up in what 
you own: swanky home, big tele- 
vision screen, cottage at the lake. 
It doesn’t matter that you have a 
kind heart and have given away 
everything you got; people judge 
you by what you’ve kept. To be 
happy, the modern American male 
has to believe, which means he has 
to be told, that he is successful. 

2. Sexual difficulties. This we 
can expect from the way the adver- 
tising hucksters, of Hollywood and 
elsewhere, have sold sex to the 
American male. General surveys 
show that one out of three run- 
away husbands either have another 
woman with them, or another 
woman in mind, when they flee 
the dove cote. Sex difficulties, when 
they arise as a marriage problem, 
are worst in the first ten years of 
marriage. Such difficulties are about 
as numerous as your imagination 
can conjure up—fine tribute (if I 
may be ironic) to three decades of 
“bringing sex out into the open,” 
teaching grade-school kids sex in 
the classroom, furnishing every 
moron with 25¢ books that spare 
no details, 

However, remember that many 
adults (more women than men) 
still have strange notions about the 
creative act. This is an act designed 
by God to be an overwhelming 











creative experience in bringing to 
birth more souls for His glory. Any 
Catholic adult who is even faintly 
troubled about sex should either 
have a frank talk with a Catholic 
doctor or parish priest, or read a 
Catholic book on sex, love, and 
marriage. 

3. Lack of affection. This runs 
to many forms, and in some ways 
could be combined with cause No. 
1. In fact, Dr. Lewis M. Terman, 
who has studied this social problem 
for years, rates it the first cause of 
desertion. Runaway husbands often 
feel that everyone in the world 
comes before them in their wives’ 
eyes. “She’d have a cheery word 
even for a beggar, but for me....” 
Some women are so busy being lit- 
tle martyrs, they haven’t even time 
to go to a movie with their hus- 
bands once a month. Women them- 
selves, however, have admitted their 
lack of apparent affection to the 
agencies set up to help them. “I 
guess when the kids got on my 
nerves too much, I’d take it out on 
him.” The woman who makes time 
to say once a day: “Gee, you're 
wonderful, darling!” or “Haven't 
we the best, the dearest, daddy in 
all the world!” is a wise woman. 

4. Failure to face the financial 
problems and difficulties that come 
with marriage, home, and children. 
True enough, the men in these 
cases may be still adolescent in out- 
look. But many a man in his early 
40s, not a bit adolescent in facing 
such problems, collapses at his desk 
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April 


from heart failure, so rugged is the 
pace of business life today. It doesn’t 
help the adolescent-minded husband 
any if his wife demands a new fur 
coat, new home, the best clothes, 
when he’s up to his ears trying to 
pay for that new baby, its buggy, 
its cereals, a bigger apartment. The 
last straw comes when he starts 
working overtime to get more 
money, and his wife tells all who 
will listen (which means him, most 
of the time) that he never takes her 
anywhere. The blunt fact is that 
many American wives could get by 
on a lot less than they are getting 
now, if they wished to. 

Elsie M. Waelder, a case consult- 
ant with the Family Society of 
Philadelphia, throws a well-worded 
barb on the way this “failure to 
face financial responsibilities” hits 
many a decent man. It need not be 
a case of “overspending or demand- 
ing” at all. “Some men, coming 
home night after night to dirty 
diapers and sketchy meals, feel 
guilt because their inadequate earn- 
ing power would not allow medical 
care, household help, and so on. 
Others simply question why they 
let themselves in for such a life in 
the first place.” The moral to guilty 
wives might well be “Grin before 
you grumble,” or “Smarten up and 
make use of your time; he has his 
work to do, too, and he can’t get 
by on shiftlessness.” 

5. Resentment of in-laws or even 
children. The wife remembers ev- 
erybody’s birthday except her hus- 
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band’s. She sees that everyone at 
the table gets a glass of pineapple 
juice except the guy who provided 
the luxury to begin with. Her 
father is always right, especially if 
there’s an argument between her 
father and her husband. And if the 
kids get a sliver in their thumbs, 
they’re half-dead; while if he begs 
a half-day in bed because he can’t 
even stagger to work from a bout 
with flu, “It’s a good thing mothers 
never get sick—who’d look after 
the children?” 

6. Personality friction. In other 
words, the wife hates her role, or 
thinks she does, and is constantly 
bitter because she can’t do all the 
running around she used to, is 
nothing but “a slave to her hus- 
band, home, and kids,” and men, 
naturally, “have all the fun in life.” 
This is the woman who ropes a 
guy into Matrimony and, two to 
ten years later, can always be count- 
ed on to bring up a first-class fight 
revolving around the subject of 
How Much a Woman Sacrifices 
for Marriage. 

Father John L. Thomas, S.J., re- 
cently made a detailed study of 
some 7,000 marriage cases in a Mid- 
west diocese in an effort to discover 
the reasons for marriage break- 
downs. 

Father Thomas’ scholarly study 
throws a slightly different light on 
the case of the runaway husband, 
though his findings do concern 
broken families more than men 
who flee Matrimony. 
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He lists the top contributing 
causes of trouble in marriage as 
follows: drinking, 29.8%; adultery, 
24.8%; irresponsibility, 12.4%; 
temperament, 12.1%; money, 8%; 
in-laws, 7.2%; sex, 5.4%; mental 
troubles, 3%; religion, 2.9%; un- 
classified, 1.7%. This includes 
some overlapping, of course. 

A close study of Father Thomas’ 
figures, however, reveals that in 
many ways his findings are direct- 
ly in line with the findings of other 
studies. Only the terms are differ- 
ent. 

Few people enter Matrimony 
with faint hearts or hopes. When 
marriages break down, or husbands 
desert, something tragic and very 
serious has happened along the 
way. The statistics, whether the 
fact makes “fair” reading or not, 
leave us with only one conclusion: 
that upon the woman depends, to 
an overwhelming degree, the fate 
of the marriage, whether it will be 
a good one or a bad one, happy or 
unhappy. True, it would probably 
be impossible even for a saint to 
produce a happy home where the 
husband perversely refused to co- 
operate in any degree. But such 
cases must surely be rare. 

The little grains of trouble make 
the sand hills of domestic unhappi- 
ness; the first little rivulets of dis- 
cord make the mighty seas of 
family sorrow. The time to take 
stock of these first warning signals 
is at the moment they appear, or 
earlier, if possible. 











My Friend Fulton Oursler 


Integrity and charity were his guideposts 


By Tuomas J. FLeminc 


\ “HEN I first went to work for 
Fulton Oursler, at least a 
dozen persons asked me, “Is he sin- 
cere? Does he practice what he 
preaches?” 

At first I was shocked by the 
question, which was soberly, almost 
anxiously, asked, On- 
ly later, when I was 
asked it again and 
again, did I realize it 
was a question that 
sprang from some- 
thing deep within all 
of us. Call it hardness 
of heart, civilized dis- 
illusion, or jaded cyn- 
icism: it is a_ trait 
which has become a 
major symbol of our 
times. The spirit of 
the debunking 20's, 
the Great Depression, 
and the 2nd World War have 
shaken the faith of the average citi- 
zen. Only recently have we wit- 
nessed a resurgence of this faith; 
but it would be foolish to presume 
it has been restored. In the heart of 
this resurgence lingers the fear of 
being fooled: a questioning suspi- 
cion that wants an honest answer. 

No one who questioned me was 





more a victim of this spirit than 
myself. Every young man, in every 
age, is to some degree a skeptic. He 
begins his career with faith in him- 
self, but in his heart he makes a 
mental reservation about having 
faith in his society and his fellow 
men until he sees the 
truth with his own 
eyes. 

I think that when 
I came to work for 
Fulton Oursler I was 
beyond even _ this. 
From a_ confused, 
spiritless education, I 
had gone to work 
for a small suburban 
newspaper, one of a 
chain. Work there 
was drudgery, and 
journalistic enterprise 
was limited to an- 
swering the telephone. I quit in 
disgust after three months, and 
within a week a happy combina- 
tion of circumstances had landed 
me with Oursler. 

At that time I knew him prima- 
rily through his position as religious 
editor of the Reader’s Digest, and 
as the author of the best-selling life 
of our Lord, The Greatest Story 
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Ever Told. 1 soon realized that I 
was working for one of the most 
prolific and talented writers in 
America. 

The day after I arrived, his stir- 
ring argument, Will the Ten Com- 
mandments Work Today? appeared 
in Cosmopolitan. Correspondence 
from Doubleday informed me that 
his second book on the Bible, The 
Greatest Book Ever Written, was 
scheduled for publication within the 
month. On the shelves in his study 
stood his more than 25 other books, 
novels, detective novels (written 
under the pseudonym Anthony Ab- 
bot), essays, and short stories. 

I had to earn the job on a two- 
week trial basis, and I never worked 
harder in my life to make good. 
That was the first thing I found 
out about Fulton Oursler, his or- 
ganization of energy. He worked 
simultaneously on an astonishing 
variety of projects. Outlines for 
The Greatest Story Ever Told radio 
program, Modern Parables, speech- 
es, fragments of his autobiography, 
and magazine articles on religion, 
politics, and crime flowed over my 
desk and through my typewriter. 

Somehow I managed to keep up 
with him. On Friday afternoon of 
the second week, he called me into 
his study and offered me his hand. 
I was hired. 

He put the future on the line to 
me in terms of promise, reward, 
and hard work. I wanted to learn 
how to write, and from some sam- 
ples I had shown him, he thought 


I had the basic ingredients. He 
would teach me everything he had 
learned in 40 years of experience as 
an editor and author. But while I 
was learning (at a good salary) he 
expected me to do my job in the 
office as his assistant with maxi- 
mum perfection. Would I shake on 
that? 

From that moment, I was “Tom” 
and he was “FO.” He took me into 
his confidence with an absolute 
trust, and spoke to me as frankly 
and (when I needed it) as bluntly 
as he did to his own son. I did re- 
search, gave interviews, kept track 
of appointments, typed manuscripts, 
and struggled, always in vain, to 
keep abreast of the daily tidal wave 
of correspondence. But never once 
did I feel that there was any drudg- 
ery in the hard work. I was learn- 
ing something new every hour of 
every day about writing, about our 
society, and about Oursler. 

As I met the circle of men who 
were Oursler’s friends, my attitude 
that no successful man was honest 
was transformed. 

I do not think we realize the effect 
which good men have on others, 
by the mere fact of their existence. 
Here were men, who, like Oursler, 
were proud of their ability to do a 
hard job well. Editors, writers, ra- 
dio and television executives, law- 
enforcement officials—each man had 
a code and a credo I could admire, 
and each lived up to it. 

On his desk, FO had a quotation 
from the Book of Job: “Until I die, 
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Furron Ourster, after a life of | 
skepticism, became a Catholic in | 
1945, as a result of his research | 
for The Greatest Story Ever Told. 
He had been inspired to write 
this life of Christ atter a visit to 
the Holy Land. He said he dis- 
covered that his book about the 
trip, A Skeptic in the Holy Land, 
was far less skeptical in the last 
chapter than it was in the first. 


I will not take my integrity from 
me.” 

It was a summation of his phi- 
losophy of work. A writer’s life is 
a constant series of contracts and 
commitments, and then the work 
to fulfill them. FO’s interpretation 
of integrity was all-inclusive. He 
was able to say that in 40 years of 
writing he had never missed a 
deadline. More frequently, he deliv- 
ered the finished story weeks in ad- 
vance. Yet he worked relentlessly 
over a manuscript, often rewriting 
some as many as five, six, and 
seven times. 

I have seen him spend a whole 
day tracking down and certifying 
a single fact. It might involve calls 
to the Library of Congress and to 
eye-witnesses as far away as Eng- 
land or California. 

Not only in fulfilling contracts 
was he scrupulously honest. Often 
a magazine to which he delivered a 
story would be faced with a double 
payment, to him and to the person 
about whom the story was written. 


April 


In such cases, FO regularly asked 
for a reduced payment for himself, 
though his prestige would easily 
have allowed him to demand the 
full amount he normally received 
for such articles. 

There was a largeness, a gener- 
osity of spirit about FO that shone 
through every situation. 

The day after my official hiring, 
we received a letter from a woman 
whom I shall call Blanche Bur- 
roughs, of Santa Fe, N. Mex. “I 
have just read your wonderful book, 
Why I Know There Is a God. | 
have been thinking deeply about 
your answer to the problem of suf- 
fering: that we must pray with per- 
fect faith that God will answer our 
prayer for help and yet resign our 
will to His answer, should it be 
No. I am facing that problem in 
my own life, now. My 16-month- 
old son is dying of a tumor on the 
brain. The doctors have told me 
there is no hope, that it is only a 
matter of days. 

“I want to believe that God could 
heal him, and at the same time I 
want to resign myself to God’s will, 
should His answer be No. But I 
can neither pray nor resign myself. 
I write to you because I feel you 
can help me, if anyone can.” 

FO handed me the letter, and 
said, “Get Mrs. Burroughs on the 
telephone.” I did. They talked for 
a half hour, and I am sure that 
when they hung up, Mrs. bur- 
roughs was able to pray in accord 
with God’s will. 
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In the next few months, I found 
out that FO lived the law of chari- 
ty as zealously as he preached it. 
For his rights to the radio program, 
The Greatest Story Ever Told, 
which he originated, and for his la- 
bors in outlining each week’s script, 
he did not receive a penny. Each 
week the substantial amount due 
him was paid into a foundation, 
thence disbursed to various chari- 
ties. 

The existence of the foundation 
was known to few but the immedi- 
ate family and office staff. Once, 
from curiosity, | asked FO why he 
had set it up in the first place. Why 
couldn’t he give the money to char- 
ity out of his own pocket? 

FO smiled. “Knowing human 
nature, mine in particular, and hav- 
ing all my life been pressured by 
the emergency expenses a man runs 
into, I put the money into a foun- 
dation so that I would never be 
tempted to use it for anything but 
charity.” 

In FO’s credo, however, gifts of 
money were a minor department of 
the Christian life. Personal charity 
was immensely more important, 
and this was where he excelled. In 
the midst of his multiple activities, 
he helped an astonishing number 
of people. 

When an old boyhood friend 
from Baltimore had deep personal 
trouble which wrecked his career, 
FO saw to it that he had his own 
home, thereby saving him and his 
daughter from a life in the slums. 
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Over the years FO helped them 
with gifts small and large, and 
hundreds of warm, heartening let- 
ters. 

Going through the files not long 
ago, I found a touching exchange 
of letters with another old friend 
who had worked for FO during 
the years when he was editor of 
Liberty. The man had written FO 
for help to tide him over an illness, 
and FO had given him a sizeable 
check. 

Three months later on, the man 
wrote again, asking for another 
loan. Honestly puzzled, FO asked 
why he was not yet on his feet, 
since, as the man had described it, 
the illness was only temporarily in- 
capacitating. The reply was lengthy, 
explaining how difficult it was for 
a man over 65 to find employment, 
how long and how hard he had 
been trying without success. 

The letter closed with these 
words: “I would not turn to you 
again, FO, if it were not for the 
most desperate need. And yet, be- 
cause I know from our years of 
association your sensitivity to hu- 
man suffering, I turn to you with 
complete confidence.” 

At the bottom of the letter, in 
FO’s handwriting, are his instruc- 
tions to the secretary who preceded 
me. “Send him $500. And ask him 
to come in and see me.” 

Not only former employees, but 
dozens of friends from the theater 
and Hollywood, from the political 
and publishing worlds, turned to 
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FO as a tower of spiritual strength 
in hours of emotional or spiritual 
anguish. Never did I see a man or 
woman refused. 

Not that FO abandoned his work 
with the benign smile of a story- 
book saint. Again and again, I have 
seen him rise from his desk with 
the anguish of a choice on his face. 
Should he answer the call of dis- 
tress, or finish the story, pleading 
the pressure of a dozen commit- 
ments? FO’s solution, inevitably, 
was to answer the call, and finish 
the story during hours when he 
should have been resting. 

Perhaps the most severe drain on 
his energy was his public speaking. 
FO was a superb orator, and he 
was constantly in demand. He 
would receive at least a dozen re- 
quests a week. Because of his many 
literary commitments, his time was 
limited, and it was physically im- 
possible to accept every invitation. 
He restricted himself, therefore, to 
speaking to those groups for whom 
he thought he could do the most 
good. 

Even these were too many. In the 
last months of his life, those of us 
who were close to him were deeply 
worried about his severe fatigue. 
One day in May, he and a member 
of the office staff, Charlie Cross, 
were riding back from an editorial 
conference in Pleasantville; Charlie 
knew that FO was scheduled to 
drive back over the same roads that 
night to speak to the Sisters at 
Maryknoll, in Ossining. 


“I think these speaking engage- 
ments take too much out of you,” 
Charlie said. “Especially ones like 
tonight, at the end of a busy day. 
Why don’t you stop them alto- 
gether?” 

“They do take a lot out of me,” 
FO agreed. “And if I were doing 
them for fees, I'd agree with you 
and stop them. But when you do 
a little extra for the Lord” (he 
smiled to erase all possibility of 
sounding overpious, a fault which 
he dreaded) “it makes all the dif- 
ference in the world.” 

A week later he was dead of a 
heart attack. 

As I left the office on that last 
Friday afternoon, a few hours be- 
fore he died, he was busy on The 
Greatest Faith Ever Known, the 
final book of his trilogy on the Bi- 
ble, which was later finished by his 
daughter April and is now on the 
best-seller lists. All through the pre- 
vious winter, FO had risen each 
day at 5 a.m. to work for three 
hours on this book, before begin- 
ning his regular day’s work. With 
the final chapters in sight, he had 
been pouring extra hours into it 
throughout a busy week. 

It seems somehow fitting to me 
that the last time I saw him, he 
was working. A sense of the dig- 
nity of work is one of the most 
precious things which he gave to 
me. This, and his testimony to the 
power of living Christianity are the 
heart of the reason why I will al- 
ways remember Fulton Oursler. 








.o you ripicuLe the fellow at 
the next desk when he gets a 
promotion, telling everyone else in 
the office that he’s a fair-haired boy? 
Do you beg off playing cards or 
golf with Bill Jones, who usually 
beats you? When Jim Smith is 
elected chairman of the community 
project on which you’ve been work- 
ing so hard, do you suddenly dis- 
cover that you no longer have time 
for it? 

All of us feel a twinge of jealousy 
now and then. Few of us know 
why, and we don’t have much 
chance of finding out. 

During the last 60 years, popular 
magazines have carried fewer than 
50 articles dealing with jealousy, 
and most of those were concerned 
with telling parents how to keep 
older children from being jealous 
of a new baby. Yet as far back as 
1906, psychologist Arnold Gesell of 
the Yale Psycho-Clinic commented, 
“Jealousy is not peculiar to young 
people. It persists into old age. It is 
present in all human beings, from 


The Vice Nobody 
Talks About 


Jealousy is easily detected— 
except in yourself 


By Marcaret Brair JOHNSTONE 


Condensed from Collier’s* 





the owner of a peanut stand to the 
owner of a continental railway sys- 
tem.” Though we may be adult in 
years, when jealous we react emo- 
tionally like the child described by 
Gesell: “A nice white apron is a 
glaring sign of superiority of Mary 
over Jane; but a daub of mud soon 
sets matters right for Jane. If we 
cannot exalt ourselves we humiliate 
others, and make ourselves worthy 
by making them feel cheap.” 
Many immature people are de- 
lighted by jealousy in a so-called 
lover, at first. “I was flattered all 
through our engagement, when 
Jack refused to double-date,” a 
young wife said. “And for a while 
after we were married | thought it 
was a compliment that he still 
wanted everything just for the two 
of us alone. But now I wonder. Is 
it healthy not to have any friends? 
Jack says the fact that he can’t share 
my company with anyone proves 
how great his love is. Does it?” 
Actually, Jack proved only that 
he was unable to love anyone but 


*640 5th Avenue, New York City 19. Dec. 11, 1953. Copyright 1953 by Crowell-Collier 
Publishing Co., and reprinted with permission. 
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himself. When he said, “I love you 
so much I cannot bear to share 
you,” he really meant, “I love my- 
self so much that every thought 
and feeling of yours must serve my 
interests.” Jealousy is emotional en- 
slavement, and that’s one reason it 
is a vice. 

Jed Barton was school principal 
in a small town. When the attrac- 
tive new civics teacher flatly refused 
to serve on a committee of which 
Jed was chairman, people were sur- 
prised. 

But the civics teacher had her 
reasons. “I’ve nothing against Jed 
Barton,” she said. “But I’m not go- 
ing to expose myself to Mrs. Jed. 
What she says if he so much as 
stops to talk to any woman is more 
than I will take.” 

A year later another teacher did 
work with Jed on committees. Mrs. 
Barton promptly made a scene on 
the school steps, right after a PTA 
meeting. “Jed, you get right in this 
car with me!” she screamed. The 
imprudent teacher fled in embar- 
rassment. 

The next semester, Jed Barton 
was looking for a new job. “We 
can’t have that sort of thing,” peo- 
ple in the community said. 

“I wish I knew what to do,” 
a personnel manager remarked. 
“Three men are eligible to move 
up into Mike’s place. Mike’s genius 
was being able to handle people. 
How can I tell which man is big 
enough to fill his shoes?” 


“That’s easy,” his friend said. 
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“Start a rumor that you’re bringing 
in a man from the Coast to take 
Mike’s job. Then keep your ears 
open.” 

Within two weeks, the personnel 
manager was looking for a man 
from the Coast. The day after word 
got out, one local candidate’s wife 
called up the boss and told him off 
for passing up her husband. Then 
several rumors involving everything 
from the new man’s morals to his 
rank incompetence were traced to 
the second candidate. The third 
candidate almost got the promotion 
—but not quite. He quit before it 
could be offered. 

Jealousy is the mark of the poor 
loser. It is the defense mechanism 
we use to avoid facing up to the 
fact that we have lost. Jealousy is 
thwarted pride. 

What causes jealousy? Much 
more research must be done before 
we can say with certainty. But we 
do know that it’s a learned behav- 
ior, one we can get rid of any time 
we are willing to take three steps: 
1. understand what causes it; 2. 
learn how to detect it; 3. replace it 
with more mature emotional reac- 
tions. 

Jealousy has nothing to do with 
either lack of intelligence or social 
position. The college professor may 
be as jealous of his associates as a 
mechanic may be of a fellow work- 
er. In fact, the more intelligent per- 
son tends to conceal jealousy, and 
this suppression causes the deep- 
seated sense of inferiority which ac- 
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companies jealousy in every case. 

The football player who blames 
only himself for a fumble is far 
more likely to do better on the next 
play than the man who sulks, 
makes excuses, or stops trying. 

Jealousy is a normal reaction in 
children, a sign of a growing per- 
sonality. Some self-assertion is essen- 
tial for them if they are not to 
become door mats or perpetual Yes 
men. It is normal for the two-year- 
old to be jealous of attention given 
the new baby, for the five-year-old 
to envy other children’s toys. 

None of these stages is harmful 
if we grow through them. But jeal- 
ousy becomes a vice when we grow 
up with it. Married people who are 
jealous of a partner’s friends or job, 
office workers who accuse the boss 
of favoritism, salesmen who gripe 
that other guys get all the breaks— 
all should remember that the age 
at which jealousy is normal begins 
at 18 months, and is supposed to 
end a couple of years later. The 
cause of jealousy in adults is, essen- 
tially, their failure to grow up emo- 
tionally. 

How do we detect jealousy? Peo- 
ple express jealousy by attacking 
others and by attacking themselves. 
Sometimes the reaction is open; at 
other times, not even the jealous 
person himself is aware of it. But 
always there are signs which show 
when jealousy is present. 

Angry, hostile jealousy may take 
the form of feigned disinterest, de- 
preciation, or destruction. 
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Feigned disinterest reveals itself 
in many ways. A man who received 
an honor which brought him world 
acclaim said, “I never knew how 
jealous my brother was until I no- 
ticed that, of the thousands of con- 
gratulations I received, not one 
came from him.” Jealous disinterest 
is found also in the casual attitude 
a businessman may show toward 
any idea not his own or for which 
someone else might get the credit. 

Sometimes the jealous aggressor 
launches a direct attack, using sar- 
casm or chronic criticism as_ his 
weapons. Some mothers prove 
themselves jealous of their own 
daughters. They tear down a sen- 
sitive adolescent’s pride by saying 
she’ll never be a raving beauty or 
by making thoughtless comparisons 
with other girls’ looks, brains, or 
popularity. 

Far more often, however, jealous 
aggression resorts to the knife-in- 
the-back. Sometimes we turn the 
blade with: “After all, I knew him 
when. ...” or, “If you knew what 
I knew about her... .” 

One other form of depreciation is 
to belittle something which means 
much to a person of whom we are 
jealous. People who have quit 
school early may forever deride ed- 
ucation; or people who lose at cards 
may decide that bridge is a waste 
of time. 

Jealousy may lash out in other 
ways. “Good morning,” we say to 
the chronic joy killer. “What’s good 
about it?” he growls, thus starting 
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one more day dedicated to taking 
the fun out of life. 

The most dangerous form of jeal- 
ousy is seen in the person who gets 
satisfaction from tearing down the 
good name of another. Since char- 
acter assassination is on the increase, 
all of us need to recognize it for 
what it is. 

A certain town library has a spe- 
cial shelf for works of local authors. 
When the book of a well-known 
historian was published, the library 
committee decided against putting 
it on the shelf. Their reason? They 
had it on good authority that some- 
one else had written the book. “But 
it’s his work and research,” a friend 
defended him. 

“They say that even that is de- 
batable,” the committee answered. 
“It seems logical. After all, we 
know him, and certainly nobody 
we know could be brilliant enough 
to write that book!” 

The second class of people ex- 
press jealousy by self-attack. Self- 
attack almost always involves going 
back to the ways of childhood. An 
older child may never strike the 
baby of whom he’s jealous; he may 
even show great concern for its 
welfare. But unconsciously he tries 
to become a baby again. He often 
reverts to untrained toilet habits, or 
he refuses to dress himself—any- 
thing to bring him more attention 
from his parents. Jealous adults do 
not react so openly, but their be- 
havior may be just as childish. 

“There isn’t an ounce of jealousy 


April 


in Jean, thank heavens,” Tom told 
me. “I’d be sunk if there were, since 
I have to be on the road so much. 
I’ve often told her how grateful I 
am that she’s not like other wives, 
always throwing tantrums.” But 
something was bothering Tom, or 
he wouldn’t have been consulting 
me. I asked what it was. 

“Well, she goes to pieces over the 
least little thing. I never have an 
easy moment while I’m away. Late- 
ly she can’t make any kind of deci- 
sion, not even where to hang a new 
towel rack.” 

Then I talked to Jean. It turned 
out that she was hurt because Tom’s 
job so often took him from her. 
She felt cheated out of all the activ- 
ities they missed. She felt that she 
was saddled with all the humdrum 
aspects of their marriage while he 
had all the fun. 

At the same time, Jean believed 
that nagging was the unforgivable 
sin. She was delighted that Tom 
was proud of her because she did 
not complain. Neither she nor Tom 
realized that gripes openly expressed 
do far less damage than repressed 
resentment. Nor did they know 
that indecision and going to pieces 
over trifles are mere attention-get- 
ters. Jean was jealous and didn’t 
know it. 

I know a man who would never 
admit to himself that he is jealous 
of the time and affection his wife 
gives their children. Yet he reacts 
each time a new baby comes. He 
suddenly accuses the laundry of not 
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doing his shirts properly. He tries 
several laundries, then dumps the 
job on his wife. Then, as each child 
grows older, and his wife is able to 
give more time to him, he starts 
taking his shirts back to a laundry. 

Other men regress when they are 
jealous of a wife’s job. Men whose 
wives earn more than they do some- 
times coddle their hurt egos by 
gambling, drinking, or eating to 
excess. 

Regression due to jealousy is not 
confined to marriage. A farmer de- 
velops heart trouble when his son, 
on whom he has leaned heavily, 
goes away to college. An executive 
comes close to a breakdown soon 
after his secretary gives notice that 
she is going to quit her job. 

Fortunately, we can do some- 
thing about jealousy. “Human per- 
sonality can change,” said the late 
Dr. Karen Horney, a_ psychiatrist 
who helped thousands of people 
whose lives were being crippled by 
their own neurotic feelings of hos- 
tility. “It is not only the young 
child who is pliable. All of us re- 
tain the capacity to change, even 
in fundamental ways, as long as 
we live.” 

How, then, do you control jeal- 
ousy? First, you must be willing to 
recognize jealousy in yourself. 

As you read this article did you 
think at any time, “I’d better not 
let that reaction show again”? Or 
have you said to yourself, “I hope 
so-and-so does not read this and 
think of what I said last night.” 
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If so, recognize that reaction for 
what it means. Then admit your 
inner conflict to someone who can 
help discover the reason for it. 

Deep-seated hostilities, of course, 
cannot be uncovered without the 
help of a trained counselor. How- 
ever, lesser ones can be discovered 
by facing our reactions with a good 
friend who cares enough about us 
to tell us the truth. 

Find out if the grass is really 
greener on the other side of the 
fence. An old Indian proverb says, 
“T will condemn no brave until | 
have walked for at least six moons 
in his moccasins.” We might make 
it read: “I will begrudge no man 
his achievements or his possessions 
until I have kept his schedule for 
at least six weeks.” Six days or six 
hours may be enough. 

Talk to the person who has made 
you jealous and pay him the hon- 
est compliment his achievement de- 
serves. Most of us shut up like 
clams when we are jealous. We 
keep the injury out of sight, where 
it can’t be treated. It would be far 
better to say, “You might as well 
know I am resentful of this situa- 
tion. I do not think it fair and this 
is why... .” or even, “I’m envious, 
and that’s that... .” 

But best of all is the compliment. 
You can actually have fun at it if 
you adopt the wry-but-honest back- 
hand method many celebrities use. 
Ethel Merman reportedly once said 
of Mary Martin, “Oh, she’s okay, I 
guess, if you like talent.” 








Iron Curtains Have Holes 


You can lend a helping hand on Laetare Sunday 
to escapees from tyranny 


By Heren McLaucHLIN — 


N a century-old monastery 
near Munich, a young Rou- 
manian who a year ago had 

achieved his ambition to be a mas- 
ter mechanic is just beginning 
to study for the priesthood. His 
story is one of the most dramatic 
that escapees from behind the Iron 
Curtain have told the Western 
World. 

Even when he was a little boy, 
Bostina Jorgu was fascinated by 
things mechanical; never was there 
any doubt about what he would be 
when he grew up. After he com- 
pleted his schooling, he served an 
apprenticeship in his chosen trade 
for three years and then found 
work in a Danube shipyard. So 
skilled was he that he soon came 
to the attention of his superiors. 
He was selected for a government- 
sponsored training course for mas- 
ter mechanics. 

After two years, a full-fledged 
master mechanic, he was a super- 
visor at the shipyard; it was a 
good job, by Iron Curtain stand- 
ards. It wasn’t long, however, be- 
fore the government increased 
work norms. The workers under 
him resented the orders he relayed 
to them, and they resented him, 


too. Jorgu began to hate his work 
and the communist bosses who ex- 
pected him to do the impossible. 
He started listening more closely 
to broadcasts penetrating the com- 
munist barrier which described 
what life was like in the West. 
Escape became his goal. 

Two companions joined him in 
his flight. One dark night, eluding 
guards, the trio slipped into the 
Danube river at the narrowest 
point they could find. The current 
was strong; the water was cold. 

Too late, the three realized that 
they had overestimated their 
strength; by the time they reached 
midstream, all were tiring badly. 
Jorgu’s companions gasped that 
they could not go on. He watched 
them drown; he was so near ex- 
haustion that he could not help. 
Desperately he began to pray, vow- 
ing that should he reach the oppo- 
site bank alive he would serve God 
for the rest of his life as a priest. 

During the weeks he spent in 
Yugoslav camps and transit sta- 
tions and later in Austria, he never 
swerved from his vow. After com- 
pleting an intensive Latin course 
at the Munich monastery, he will 
enter a seminary in Rome. 
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Jorgu received initial aid—money 
for his transportation to Munich— 
from War Relief Services-Nation- 
al Catholic Welfare Conference, 
which drew on funds provided by 
the U.S. escapee program, estab- 
lished in the spring of 1952 to help 
those who flee communist tyranny. 
The newc is the largest single 
agency participating in the escapee 
program; so far, it is reported by 
the program’s headquarters in 
Frankfurt, a total of $667,000 has 
been allotted to Newc for its serv- 
ices to victims of oppression who 
reach the free world. 

It has been made clear to thou- 
sands of escapees that their decision 
to join the forces of freedom is of 
deep concern to the West. The 
escapee program aims at rebuilding 
hope among them. It offers them 
a chance to make new homes and 
to become self-respecting, produc- 
tive members of a democratic so- 
ciety. It is one of the most com- 
prehensive humanitarian — efforts 
ever undertaken by the U.S. gov- 
ernment. 

Nationals of Poland, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Hungary, Albania, Bulgaria, 
Roumania, the Baltic states or 
Soviet Russia itself who flee from 
the persecution and despair they 
suffer under Red _ regimes are 
helped immediately. From the mo- 
ment an escapee enters a country 
bordering the Iron Curtain and 
contacts border officials, he is of- 
fered assistance. Until the fugitives 
are resettled in one of the countries 


of immigration, thousands of them 
receive care. 

A “welcome kit” containing toi- 
let articles and other supplies is the 
first thing to reach the escapee. 
Shelter, medical assistance, and 
food provided by the country in 
which he has found haven are also 
supplemented by the U.S.-spon- 
sored program. The program thus 
enables escapees to meet physical 
and health standards of resettle- 
ment countries. 

The newc has played an impor- 
tant role in the vast effort to move 
the fleeing thousands out of trou- 
bled Europe to countries of the 
western hemisphere, _ principally 
the U.S., Canada, Australia, and 
South America. Emigration officers 
in Ncwc’s missions, Germany, Aus- 
tria, Trieste, Italy, and France, are 
swamped with applicants for visas. 
With the aid of funds which the 
escapee program provides for trans- 
portation costs, the flow of emi- 
grants who fled communism has 
been greatly accelerated. Since the 
program was established, it has 
provided $198,750 to cover travel 
expenses of 1,590 escapees whose 
visas have been processed by newc. 

Newc also participates in the 
escapee program’s plan to give 
arrivals from Russia and her satel- 
lites means to provide for them- 
selves. They go to vocational-guid- 
ance schools, and they are taught 
several languages, among them 
German, English, Spanish, and 
Portuguese. In Germany, at Camps 
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Ingolstadt and Foehrenwald, es- 
capees learn metal working, leath- 
er working, tailoring, and shoe re- 
pair. At Camp Lavrion, in Greece, 
a camp-improvement project was 
launched. In Turkey, where the 
diet of hundreds of refugees was 
found to be inadequate, action was 
taken to provide supplementary 
food and a balanced diet. In Aus- 
tria, Italy, and Trieste, Ncwc was 
called on to help determine food 
and clothing needs and to help 
solve emigration problems. 

Newc emigration staffs prepare 
social histories on each escapee. 
These are turned over to resettle- 
ment missions and consulates of 
resettlement countries. Thus, an 
escapee’s skills, education, and ex- 
perience are presented in such 
way as to speed his selection for 
resettlement. Dossiers are also use- 
ful in finding local employment. 
Expert counseling assistance is giv- 
en to the escapee by newe and 
other participating agencies. The 
interviews raise his morale and 
make him feel that he is welcome 
in the free world. 

Indeed, the escapee program is 
concrete expression of the friend- 
ship of the free world for people of 
the Soviet-dominated countries. 

Approximately 16,000 escapees 
now in Europe are receiving care 
and resettlement assistance. In ad- 
dition, 6,500 have been resettled in 
22 countries. Escapees are being re- 
settled at the rate of about 400 a 
month, and the rate is rising 


newc and other voluntary agen- 
cies develop resettlement oppor- 
tunities. 

By using private voluntary agen- 
cies, the escapee program can keep 
its own staff small. It is just large 
enough to supply policy guidance, 
examination and approval of aid 
projects, and to provide adminis- 
trative support. Success of the pro- 
gram depends heavily on the ef- 
forts of the voluntary agencies. 
Besides wrs-Ncwc, the agencies in- 
clude the World Council of 
Churches, the Lutheran World fed- 
eration, the American Joint Distri- 
bution committee, and many 
others. 

A large percentage of the es- 
capees are Catholic, so the Ncwc 
load is enormous. Most of them 
tell harrowing tales when they first 
visit one of the organization’s of- 
fices, tales of privation, fear, and 
sometimes torture. Faith in God, 
they say, is the one thing that sus- 
tained them during their time of 
oppression and flight. 

Those who live overseas in pov- 
erty and distress have not. found 
WRS-NCWc wanting in extending 
the chalice of charity. In the re- 
cent Thanksgiving clothing cam- 
paign and again in the 1954 bish- 
ops’ relief-fund appeal of Laetare 
Sunday, the words of Pope Pius 
XII are heeded in his plea for 
true charity: “Let not thy steps 
grow weary, nor falter, on the 
highway of charity of the King of 
Kings!” 








It Isnt Second 
Childhood 


The annoyances of old age 
can be abated 


By Joun E. EicHentavus, M.D. 
Condensed from Today's Health* 


unT Sue stormed out of the 
bank president’s office. Her 
chin quivered with rage. The bank- 
er stood in the office door looking 
after her with mixed anger and 
sympathy. 

Suddenly she turned. “You ought 
to be ashamed of yourself, George. 
You wouldn’t try to pull this sort 
of thing if you didn’t know this is 
the only bank I can get to any 
more.” She stomped out, leaving 
an unnatural hush. 

“What was that about?” the tall 
stranger at the teller’s window 
asked. 

The teller gave an embarrassed 
laugh. “Oh, that’s just Aunt Sue. 
She’s getting old. Makes a scene 
about her check every month.” 

“Why?” 

“Well, she can’t remember get- 
ting the last one, and thinks that 
we owe her for two months in- 
stead of one. Between her checking 
account and the trust fund, it’s too 
much for her. In a couple of days 
she'll call up and apologize.” 





The people who knew Aunt Sue 
as a really sweet old lady were gen- 
uinely fond of her. They didn’t just 
put up with her because of what 
she had once been, although there 
were a great many who owed her 
debts of gratitude. Her emotions 
might swing more wildly between 
broader limits. Her weakened 
memory might pose problems that 
her mind was no longer facile 
enough to handle easily and _tact- 
fully. But her friends could see 
that the path she followed was 
still a good path. 

This is true of most old persons. 
You can get along with them even 
if you don’t understand just why 
they act the way they do. But it 
helps if you can go beyond that, 
to real understanding. 

Changes in mind and personal- 
ity that go with extreme age don’t 
always happen the same way or at 
the same age. A person is as old as 
his arteries, not as old as his years. 
The arteries that supply different 
parts of the brain wear out at dif- 


*535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10, Ill. December, 1953. Copyright 1953 by the American 
Medical Association, and reprinted with permission. 
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ferent times and to a different ex- 
tent in different people. Therefore, 
every person has his own way of 
showing his age. 

The first of these changes is loss 
of memory, or rather, loss of abil- 
ity to make new permanent brain 
records from which memories can 
be drawn. Incidents from the dis- 
tant past stand out more sharply 
for elderly persons than they did 
when they were younger. It is hard 
for an old person to remember 
what his last meal was, or whether 
he went to town yesterday, or 
whether the pastor stopped in last 
week. 

No one is willing to admit even 
to himself that he is getting old. 
So the mind usually hides this 
memory loss. In some ways that 
are harmless and others that are 
quite harmful, old people usually 
keep from facing the fact that they 
don’t remember as well as they 
once did. 

One of the best methods: they 
use is living by pattern. Old Mrs. 
Simpson is a good example. She 
always pays cash. She goes for 
groceries on Monday, Wednesday, 
and Saturday, always right after 
lunch. Friday is the day her chil- 
dren visit her, and she always has 
cookies and coffee ready. Tuesday 
is the sewing circle, and Thursday 
the lady comes to clean. 

Down to the last detail, Mrs. 
Simpson’s life is well ordered. She 
never goes into a pout except when 
something interferes, when none 


April 
of the children come on a Friday, 
or when Monday is a holiday. Like 
as not, she’ll make cookies even if 
everybody’s out of town, and go 
to town with her shopping basket 
in spite of the red letter on the 
calendar. 

Another fairly good method is to 
fill in the holes with a reasonable 
substitute. If an oldster’s mind can 
do this automatically, it keeps ev- 
erybody happy, including himself. 
When you asked one old fellow 
about his meals, for example, he 
always said that he had eggs for 
breakfast, ham sandwiches for 
lunch, and steak for dinner. There 
was no reason for his children to 
doubt his word, since he lived 
alone. It wasn’t until he developed 
enough vitamin deficiency to send 
him to a doctor that anyone learned 
about his real diet. The house was 
full of empty bean cans. Even in 
the hospital, he insisted that he had 
eaten eggs, ham sandwiches, and 
steak each day, and that the doctor 
was wrong. 

This is not just a way for an 
oldster to be sly. It is a way of 
hiding a defect. It is harmless as 
long as the people who are watch- 
ing over its user quietly check up 
on him. 

The other way in which a fail- 
ing memory is sometimes covered 
up, at least as far as the victim 
himself is concerned, is by accusing 
other people of crimes of omis- 
sion. Aunt Sue, with her “missing” 
checks, is an example. 
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Of course, the only thing you 
can do about this sort of trouble is 
to make loss of recent memory 
easier to live with. Encouraging a 
regular, all-embracing schedule 
helps a great deal. Paying cash on 
the line, or paying bills at regular 
intervals (especially if the intervals 
are infrequent enough to make it 
a lot of work, so that a member 
of the family has a good excuse to 
help) is also helpful. The habit of 
making notes should be encour- 
aged, too. But the habit must be 
acquired before memory loss be- 
comes a problem. 

It is wise to check’ on the accu- 
racy of an old person’s memory at 
intervals. It’s especially wise to 
check up if you find that ability to 
recall what has just happened is 
beginning to fade. 

Aging of the brain causes other 
troubles besides memory loss. The 
dampers that enforce moderation 
on normal adult emotion gradually 
become less effective. This process 
is different from simple loss of in- 
hibitions; all emotional reactions, 
not merely those of which a person 
might be ashamed, become faster 
and stronger. Something _ that 
would have peeved a man slightly 
at age 60 will throw him into a 
rage at 75. A joke or an amusing 
thought that would have given 
him a chuckle will call forth peals 
of laughter. A scene that would 
have touched him slightly will 
make him weep. And all of his 
mood swings will be not only big- 
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ger but infinitely faster than be- 
fore. He will change from laughter 
to tears and back again on an in- 
stant’s notice. 

A young person who wants to 
soothe his jangled nerves with 
music .should listen to something 
like Brahms’ Piano Concerto No. 1, 
which starts in a mood of tempes- 
tuous, almost unbearable tension 
and gradually leads into quiet, con- 
tented calm. Unless the mood of 
the music parallels his own at the 
start, he won’t be able to immerse 
himself in listening. His mood 
won't let him lose himself in the 
music. 

But an old person who needs to 
be soothed can get almost instant 
help from a lullaby or a nocturne. 
An old person who needs to be 
cheered can give ear to a sprightly 
song or a brilliant waltz. The mo- 
ment that the mood of these pieces 
catches him, his old mood disap- 
pears. 

Perhaps there is no single fact 
about the aging mind as important 
as this mood situation. Even a 
timeworn joke or a momentary re- 
minder of some pleasant memory 
will pull an oldster out of the blues. 
Such tonics can even be self-ad- 
ministered. A favorite poem, a 
cheerful phonograph record, or 
even a deliberate recollection drawn 
from happy, bygone days will often 
end an ugly period. All that is 
needed is to fix the old person's 
attention for an instant on some- 
thing that makes him feel cheer- 
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ful and happy, and overwhelming 
cares vanish. 

An aging brain causes one other 
type of trouble. The brain has the 
job of gathering information from 
all parts of the body and relaying 
orders to all the body’s muscles. 
The weakening of tiny areas of 
brain tissue with loss of circulation 
through hardened arteries throws 
these functions slightly out of kil- 
ter. If the information-gathering 
areas are damaged, the victim com- 
plains of peculiar or painful sensa- 
tions. Little areas of numbness, 
neuralgia, and crawling sensations 
are quite common. If the muscle- 
controlling centers are involved, 
trembling and sometimes stiffness 
or slight clumsiness may appear. 

Pain-relieving medicines are best 
ordered by a doctor. Old persons 
often have such a variety of dis- 
orders that even aspirin must be 
carefully prescribed. 

Old-age trembling is harder to 
fight, and many old people are self- 
conscious about it. It only takes 
over when the muscles are not be- 
ing used for deliberate motion. 
This kind of trouble can be con- 
trolled, at least in public, by giving 
the affected muscles something to 
do. Hooking rugs, knitting or cro- 
cheting is good for this purpose— 
an old woman can do these things 
almost anywhere without being 
thought odd. Whittling or leather 
work can help some men, although 
unfortunately you can’t whittle in 
the living room or the church base- 


ment. A chin tremor is somewhat 
harder to disguise, since most old 
people aren’t equipped to chew 
gum. A bit of cardamon seed, a 
whole clove, or a tiny licorice 
wafer can be used. 

Stiffness, clumsiness, and tremors 
that get worse when the affected 
muscles are used are more stubborn 
problems. A doctor may be able to 
give some help, although often piti- 
fully little. 

The aging mind is not really a 
childish mind. From the wealth of 
experience and the gathered rich- 
ness of a hundred friendships, the 
aging mind draws wisdom and 
charm. From fully tested convic- 
tion and fully explored avenues of 
thought, the aging mind draws 
faith and keenness. These glories 
are not lessened nor impaired by 
the defects of age. 

Arteries harden and the brain 
cells they supply with nourishment 
die or fail to function, and prob- 
lems inevitably result. But those 
problems do not cancel the old 
person’s virtues and advantages— 
they are side issues, extra annoy- 
ances, unwarranted burdens. Per- 
haps some day medical science will 
learn to keep arteries soft and open. 
Countless dedicated researchers are 
even now digging for new facts 
and new methods to accomplish 
this worthy purpose. But mean- 
while, the problems of the aging 
brain deserve to be understood, 
and the burdens they impose de- 
serve to be lightened. 














The Dolly 
Gann Aflai 


' The man who gave the 

dinner tells at last the story 

of Mmes. Gann, Longworth 
and protocol 


By Don Cartos Davita 


’ Condensed from Editors’ Press Service* 
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\\\ ‘Ho couLp ForESEE that a sim- 

/¥ ple question like “Where 
should Dolly Gann sit at dinner?” 
would turn Washington inside 
out? But it did. Moreover, it made 
the front page of almost every 
newspaper, got on the wire serv- 
ices, provoked trans-Atlantic phone 
calls, and gave protocol the beating 
of the century. I gave that dinner. 

It happened 25 years ago, when 
I was Chile’s ambassador to the 
U.S. In all those years I have never 
told the whole story, though I was 
repeatedly asked to do so by the 
press. But now that most of the 
persons involved are no_ longer 
alive, it can and ought to be told. 

Paul Claudel was the French 
ambassador then, and we were 
good friends. He once said that a 
diplomat ought to have a long 
nose because he could seldom see 
beyond it. My nose is not long, but 
on this occasion I wished it were. 

It started innocently enough. 
*345 Madison Ave., New York City. Dec. 
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Pablo Ramirez, minister of finance 
in Chile, announced that he would 
pay a visit to Washington. I 
planned an official dinner in his 
honor, and sent out 300 invitations. 
Among those invited were all the 
members of the cabinet. Henry 
Stimson was secretary of state, and 
the chief of protocol was James C. 
Dunn, our present ambassador to 
Spain. 

There was no trouble here. The 
trouble started over two women: 
Dolly Gann, the sister of Vice 
President Curtis; and Alice Long- 
worth, wife of the speaker of the 
House. 

Dolly Gann was married, but 
Mr. Curtis was a widower. She was 
head of his household and his offi- 
cial hostess. The question was: 
should she be seated between Mr. 
Curtis and me at the head of the 
table, or with her husband down 
at the end? 

The division of protocol of the 
Department of State has rigid rules 
about who should sit where and 
why. It determines the degree of 
dignity or rank of every official. It 
had, however, failed to determine 
whether the speaker of the House 
outranked the president of the Sen- 
ate or vice versa, and whether the 
vice president’s sister had the same 
dignity as a wife. 

In addition there was said to be 
a personal rivalry between Dolly 
Gann and Alice Longworth. This 
was mainly gossip. I, personally, 
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saw no conflict. When Dolly died 
last year, Alice said publicly that 
they were good friends. But it 
made so much gossip that the sec- 
retary of state wrote a confidential 
note to the dean of the Diplomatic 
corps, saying that Dolly Gann had 
no diplomatic rank even though 
she claimed it as Vice President 
Curtis’ sister. 

A reporter got access to the note 
and published the news a week be- 
fore my scheduled dinner. Mr. 
Curtis protested publicly, saying he 
would not accept the invitation un- 
der these circumstances, because his 
sister ought to enjoy the same rank 
as his wife would. This set the trap. 

My authority was the Depart- 
ment of State. But I couldn’t ignore 
the protest from the vice president. 
Accordingly, I sent an embassy sec- 
retary to the State department with 
a list of the guests. I asked to be 
shown exactly where each one 
should be seated. It was a routine 
piece of business, but the chief of 
protocol refused to have anything 
to do with it. 

I sought a solution from the Pan- 
American Union, whose director 
was my late good friend Dr. Leo 
S. Rowe. But the Union would 
have nothing to do with it. 1 got 
the impression that they would 
rather face a revolution than get 
mixed up in my little problem. 

I next resorted to the dean of the 
Diplomatic corps, Sir Esme How- 
ard, ambassador from Great Brit- 
ain. We agreed to call a meeting 
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of all the chiefs of missions, With- 
in our memory, no similar meeting 
had ever been held. It was sched- 
uled for six that evening, and Sir 
Esme was to try to get a ruling 
that Mrs. Gann should be seated 
as the vice president wished. 

That same day, Mr. Curtis asked 
me to call. He spoke of our friend- 
ship and of how badly he felt about 
the embarrassment I was being put 
to because of himself and his sis- 
ter. He proposed that he would ac- 
cept the invitation but that Mr. 
and Mrs. Gann would decline it. 

Confident that the diplomatic 
corps would go along with Sir 
Esme Howard, I said I would pre- 
fer to have all three accept. He was 
greatly pleased. He said he was not 
the kind of person to enjoy such 
trivialities, but that the gossips of 
Washington had purposely organ- 
ized hostility toward his sister, and 
he would feel better if he could 
stand by her. 

That evening I found out that 
the diplomatic corps had declined 
to accept the recommendation of 
the dean. At this news, I thought 
seriously of getting on a plane to 
escape. 

However, Sir Esme was game. 
He called another meeting of the 
corps. There are more diplomats in 
Washington than in any other cap- 
ital in the world. Now they were 
meeting for the second time to de- 
cide Washington’s most momen- 
tous question: where should Dolly 
Gann sit? 
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They couldn’t agree. But they 
did agree that Sir Esme should 
confer with the secretary of state. 
This they did, and finally the de- 
cision was announced: Mrs. Gann 
should be given the same diplo- 
matic rank as would be given the 
vice president’s wife. My dinner 
was 48 hours away. I was further 
relieved to learn that Mrs. Long- 
worth had definitely declined the 
invitation. 

The press was having a field 
day. All week, the dilemma had 
been front-page news. One of the 
papers published a diagram of the 
dinner table, with arrows pointing 
to two places and the caption, “Will 
Dolly Gann sit here or there?” 
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There were scores of editorials all 
over the country. A correspondent 
friend of mine to whom I had sent 
an invitation was offered $200 for 
it by another writer. I got cables 
from European newspapers asking 
where I thought Mrs. Gann should 
sit. 

Finally came the dinner. A friend 
of mine from Chile, who had no 
diplomatic rank whatsoever, was 
sitting away down toward the end 
of the table. She said to her com- 
panion on her right, “Well, I see 
Dolly Gann is sitting at the right 
of the ambassador. Where, do you 
suppose, is poor Mr. Gann, whom 
nobody cares about at all?” 

“I,” he said, “am Mr. Gann.” 


How Your Church Can Raise Money 

**Wou KNow, Pat,” remarked Father Boniface Winowiecki, of St. Stanislaus 
parish, Ludington, Mich., to Patrick Sullivan, local attorney, “we've got to 
do something about a new church. The parishioners keep asking me how 
long our temporafy place is to remain temporary. It’s 50 years old now. We 
have $80,000. The bishop has given us the O.K. to build. But we still need 
another $80,000.” The priest looked at Sullivan, “How can we raise the 
money?” 

The next day Sullivan was at the parish house. He produced a gold brick, 
about three inches long, 1% inches wide, and % inch high. But this “gold 
brick” was as light as a feather, made of styrofoam by a Ludington concern 
that manufactures holiday ornaments from the same material. 

Now, the church workers are selling gold bricks. Civic and business leaders 
have been pledged to buy hundreds. Recently, Father Winowiecki turned the 
first spade of dirt for the foundation of the new building. Mrs. Z. Lewakowski 


Has your parish employed a novel and interesting plan for raising money? If so, 
write THe Catuouic Dicest. For each letter used, we will pay $10 on publication, 






































I )inc Crossy, Bob Hope, Phil 

) Harris, and Ben Hogan had 
offered to appear in the film with- 
out salary. Since time was short they 
had agreed to do the movie for the 
Christophers without a script and 
without even one day’s preparation. 
The entire film would have to be 
shot during five hours of daylight 
on a golf course near Palm Springs. 
A quick decision had to be made: 
take it or leave it. 

Maryknoll Father James Keller, 
director of the Christopher move- 
ment, decided to take it. “By the 
end of this hectic day,” he said 
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later, “we found that we had struck 
upon a new type of half-hour film 
that could be produced for about 
$9,000, as against the $30,000 or 
more required for a dramatized 
picture of equal length.” 

Even though all talent is donated 
in making Christopher films, studio 
rentals and camera-crew salaries 
are costly. Production costs can be 
cut in exact proportion to the 
amount of movie making that can 
For the film, “Bright Road,” producer 
Sol Baer Fielding receives the Chris- 
topher Award. With him are actors 


Harry Bellafonte (at left), and Phillip 
Hepburn (holding plaque). ae 




















«Director Jack Denove (pointing) jokes 
with Fibber McGee and Molly, and 
Father Keller, before a program. 


be squeezed into every hour of 
work. 

The movie made by Crosby, 
Hope, Hogan and company that 
day was titled Faith, Hope and 
Hogan. It was based on the sensa- 
tional comeback of golf champion 
Ben Hogan after an automobile 
accident in 1949 almost took his 
life. 

As soon as the National Broad- 
casting Co. had screened it, they 
asked if they could show it on 
their TV network. A copy of the 








film was sent to every TV station in 
the country. It has been viewed by 
more than 25 million persons. 

For just this film the stations 
have given the Christophers more 
than $100,000 worth of TV time. 
The only cost to the Christophers: 
$9,000 for the production of the 
film, and an additional $5,000 to 
present a $30-print to each of the 
165 TV stations in the country. 

“It’s certainly another instance of 
getting a lot for a little,” comment- 
ed Father Keller. “It means that it 
cost us only $1 to reach each 2,000 
persons over TV.” 

Faith, Hope and Hogan was 





sandwiched into a tight schedule 
which called for 22 quarter-hour 
movies and 30 one-minute films, all 
to be produced in a two-week pe- 
riod while Father Keller and his 
associates were in Hollywood. 
“God blessed this little venture,” 
continued Father Keller. “Our di- 
rector, Jack Denove, moved three 
cameras and a studio crew of 25 
men to a golf course in the desert 
near Palm Springs, 125 miles east 
of Los Angeles. The whole film 
had to be shot before the sun would 
disappear behind the mountains. 
“Thanks be to God, the film 
turned out much better than any- 
one had expected. Our basic aim 
was to convey one simple lesson in 
line with the Christopher approach: 
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that hard work is essential to pro- 
ficiency in any walk of life. So our 
theme was that the same hard 
work needed for championship golf 
and baseball is needed in working 
for God and country.” 

Faith, Hope and Hogan is differ- 
ent in more than one_ respect. 
Strictly speaking, it is an informal 
discussion put on film for TV rather 
than the standard type of theater 
movie. However, with the all-star 
cast contributing humor and enter- 
tainment, it offers an interesting 30 
minutes. 

Father Keller’s only advice to 
Hogan was to say “just whatever 
comes to mind.” The master golfer 


Gene Lockhart and Irene Dunne are 
guests on the Christopher TV show. > 

















«Jerry Colonna, Pat 
O’Brien, Father Keller, 
Harpo Marx and Jimmy 
Gleason appear in ‘“‘The 
Player is the Thing.” 


Bing Crosby, Bob Hope, 
Father Keller, and Ben 
Hogan prefer riding to 
walking on a golf 
course. This scene is 
from ‘Faith, Hope an 

Hogan.” - 


























more than held his own in the 
movie with such masters of the 
ad lib as Bing Crosby and Bob 
Hope. Hogan told Father Keller 
that he was able to make his come- 
back by “just working a_ little 
harder than I ever had before.” 

Although Hogan gives the half- 
hour film an inspirational tone, it 
comes out almost a musical comedy. 
Crosby sings two songs, Accentuate 
the Positive and One Little Candle, 
both unofficial theme songs of the 
Christopher movement. 

“Tennis stars who saw it,” con- 
tinued Father Keller, “immediately 
volunteered their services in mak- 
ing a similar picture on which we 
could base a Christopher lesson. 

“The communists feel that they do 
well if they get just one minute 
into a movie, television or radio 
show, a paragraph in a book or 
magazine, a line in a newspaper 
that will slant the message against 
God and country. 

“We are in a much more advan- 
tageous position. The people in 
entertainment, sports and_ similar 
fields are anxious to have the Chris- 
tophers use their experiences as 








«Frances Parkinson Keyes receives the 
Christopher Award from Father Keller 
for her book, Bernadette of Lourdes. 


settings to focus attention on spir- 
itual and patriotic ideas. 

“Our Lord used weddings, din- 
ners, parties, and many types of 
worldly occasions as well as persons 
both good and bad to remind men 
of their spiritual destiny. After all, 
the more that people and places are 
used for good, the less chance there 
is for them to be used for evil. 

“Combining informal and digni- 
fied entertainment with a Christo- 
pher message is a most effective 
way to emphasize individual re- 
sponsibility and initiative in restor- 
ing God’s order to the world.” 

The Christopher movement is 
unique. It has no meetings, no dues, 
no committees, no buttons. Anyone 
can be a Christopher; each decides 
for himself what he will do to 
change the world for the better. 

The organization began nine 
years ago, and its headquarters to- 
day occupy most of a floor in a Man- 
hattan office building at 18 E. 48th 
St. A staff of 40 persons handles 
the monthly mailing of the Chris- 
topher News Notes, books, and 
movies, as well as heavy corre- 
spondence. Its following totals al- 
most a million persons, and _ its 
ideas have affected the lives of other 
millions. 

The money to finance these proj- 
ects comes in the mail. Every day 
letters flood into the office, and 
many of them contain money. 
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Spies and American 


Security 


A former FBI man explains what the 
Congressional Committees on Un- 
American activities are excited about 


By Jacos SpoLaNsKy 





4, | GOOD average communist 
A must be a better than av- 
~~" l] erage spy. 

For spying, communist style, is 
not confined to collecting scraps of 
military information in wartime. It 
is a relentless day-to-day operation 
that never ceases. 

The Red high command insists 
upon getting every possible bit of 
information on U.S. political, mili- 
tary, and economic activity. Our 
own counterespionage operations, 
severely handicapped by govern- 
ment apathy, were practically im- 
potent against foreign-spy networks 
until we entered the 2nd World 
War. 

For a Red spy, no hurdle is too 
high and no sanctum immune, not 
even the FBI itself. Early in 1920, 
an attempt was made by the unof- 
ficial Soviet embassy here to plant 
a spy in the ofhices of the FBI’s New 
York headquarters. He was to dis- 
cover the plans and intentions of 
the bureau’s operations for the de- 
fense of government institutions. 

But the FBI was warned by two 
confidential sources. The spy, John 


























Patterson, was permitted to enter 
the organization, but was kept un- 
der surveillance. He was caught 
red-handed as he tried to remove 
files for the personal inspection of 
the unofficial Soviet representative. 
He finally confessed that he was 
employed by one Ludwig C. A. K. 
Martens, who turned out to be the 
Soviet spymaster; the purpose of 
his spying was to procure the 
names of the bureau’s undercover 
agents who were working in the 
Soviet’s own espionage apparatus in 
the U.S. 

With growth of the Communist 
party, whose aim was to act as a 
Soviet fifth column in the future 
attempt to overthrow the U.S.,, a 
wide variety of spying techniques 
were evolved. Moscow concentrated 
upon the rigorous training of spies 
here. They set about their work of 
gathering information on America’s 
industrial potential, secret defense 
plans, and the government’s own 
methods of curbing Bolshevist pen- 
etration. 

The well-trained Soviet spy wa: 
ready to sacrifice his social, and if 
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need be, his physical life. He com- 
bined zeal with professional expert- 
ness. He saw, hopefully, not too far 
off, a new, Marxist revolution that 
would sweep over America, with 
himself playing a role in it. He 
moved with a suavity that won 
over formally educated, self-pro- 
tessed intellectuals. 

The revolution-to-come, however, 
could never succeed without an ar- 
senal of facts. The importance of 
collecting these facts, regarding the 
make-up of the armed forces, the 
locations of munition depots and 
storehouses, the plans of public util- 
ities, was vividly drilled into the 
Soviet spy. 

During my years with the FBI, 
[ learned from countless reports, 
made by persons who were in di- 
rect contact with the Moscow spy 
center, that the Russians’ secret 
service had a tremendous assort- 
ment of facts about hundreds of 
American cities. The Reds knew 
all there was to know about the 
locations of key plants, harbors, 
and rail junctions, and thousands 
of essential details about our tech- 
nical facilities. Detailed blueprints 
of the vital, underground arteries 
of New York City, including sub- 
ways, electrical systems, gas mains, 
sewers, telephone wiring plans, wa- 
ter mains and so forth, were all 
being assembled in detail by the 
Russians in the years before the 
recognition of the Soviet Union 
by the Roosevelt administration in 
1933. 
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Since that grim date, it was in- 
evitable that our security problems 
would increase despite the Soviet’s 
solemn promise that it would not 
try to undermine our government. 
From 1933 on, it became official 
policy to foster the exchange of 
technical information with Russia. 
Soviet agents inundated the offices 
of American business and industry. 

American firms were urged to 
enter into business relations with 
the Russians. An era of good feel- 
ing with the Soviets was promoted 
by the Roosevelt administration. 
Spurred on by promises of the trade 
boom that never materialized, 
American firms cooperated. In the 
meantime, both home-grown and 
Russian spies crisscrossed the ocean 
while our security officers stood by 
helplessly. 

Many American firms were una- 
ware of the Soviet game. Such con- 
cerns were somewhat puzzled by a 
unique provision on Russian orders 
that did come in for American 
goods. These contracts stipulated 
that no order would be placed un- 
less a Russian representative had 
the right to inspect the plant at 
which the goods were made. 

Thus, thousands of Soviet inspec- 
tions of our plants gave the com- 
munists their opportunity to study 
our technical machine. In charge of 
this incredible mass inspection was 
Cyril Lambkin, a top communist 
who had close connections in 
Washington. I had arrested Lamb- 
kin in a raid on a secret meeting 
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of Red conspirators in Bridgeman, 
Mich., back in 1922. Lambkin, aid- 
ed by Leo Josephson, legal advisor 
of the International Labor Defense, 
a Communist party outfit, built up 
the most ingenious espionage ma- 
chine in this country. Josephson 
worked on a world-wide scale, and 
he was picked up in Denmark for 
his subversive activities _ there. 
When apprehended, he had four 
passports in his possession. But the 
most interesting aspect of his case 
was his being released, after he 
had spent four ntonths in jail, un- 
convicted, while his associates were 
convicted—upon which he was in- 
vited to the American embassy in 
Copenhagen to be lavishly enter- 
tained! 

The systematic spying penetra- 
tion of America’s governmental 
offices began in 1935, when some of 
the leading personalities in the 
Harry Dexter White case were 
warmly welcomed into the New 
Deal family. These Reds at first 
ensconced themselves in the Agri- 
culture Adjustment Administra- 
tion, known as the AAA. Before 
long, Marxist patterns of agricul- 
tural “readjustment” became ap- 
parent on the American farm scene. 
Indignant protests were made 
against the radical innovations per- 
petrated by the AAA’s Red and 
Pink planners. Some of the latter 
found it expedient to move out of 
the AAA, but they didn’t leave 
the government service. They were 
transferred to other agencies of the 
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fast-multiplying Roosevelt bureauc- 
racy of appointees. A number of 
the communists landed in commit- 
tees of the U.S. Senate, including 
the Senate Civil Liberties commit- 
tee headed by Senator Robert M. 
La Follette. 

In an article in Collier’s of Feb. 
8, 1947, Senator La Follette admit- 
ted that Red sympathizers had in- 
filtrated his own committee staff. 
He vividly described the illicit use 
made of committee information by 
the Reds, but he neglected to show 
how the exploitation of the com- 
mittee’s prestige and power was 
geared to the general scheme of 
communist subversion. 

The true story of Red operations 
within the La Follette committee 
has not been told yet. It will prove 
to be one of the most amazing and 
sordid pictures of Bolshevist use of 
a Senate committee and its au- 
thority that ever confronted the 
American public. 

Using the weapon of the commit- 
tee’s subpoena, the Red staff mem- 
bers took actual, physical possession 
of offices of some of the largest 
corporations and trade associations 
in our nation. They planted in 
those offices their Red cohorts, 
whose duty it was to inspect every 
piece of incoming and outgoing 
mail. The most confidential files 
of private firms, including blue- 
prints of defense plants, factory 
plans, top-secret correspondence of 
executives, research data and find- 
ings, were seized by the communist 
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members of the La Follette com- 
mittee in the name of the U.S. 
government itself. 

Reds on the staff of this Senate 
committee didn’t miss a trick. They 
combed our plants, browbeat Amer- 
ican management and labor, and 
actually took into physical custody 
men whom they suspected of being 
engaged in counterespionage work. 
The Red committee members took 
these men to the headquarters of 
the Communist party, where they 
were subjected to third degrees and 
bodily abuse with the aid of Com- 
munist party leaders. 

Coupled with this, according to 
the late Senator La Follette, the 
Reds on his own committee staff 
distorted the information they gath- 
ered for Communist party purpos- 
es. They rigged schedules of hear- 
ings to shut out anti-communist 
testimony. As the present Internal 
Security committee points out, the 
work of the Red staff members of 
the old La Follette committee was 
slanted in every way possible to 
force Congressional opinion and re- 
ports in directions that would give 
unwitting support by the Congress 
to the Bolshevist conspiracy. 

A revealing bit of testimony by 
Igor Gouzenko, former cipher clerk 
in the Red-army intelligence net- 
work in Canada, shows us that not 
even the heads of the Red spy rings 
know how many rings are operat- 
ing in systems parallel to their own. 

Gouzenko says, in the Report of 
the Royal Commission (Feb. 4, 
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1946): “Then, according to con- 
versations between Sokolov and Za- 
botin, I think that they suspected 
that there existed a parallel military 
intelligence system, parallel to Za- 
botin’s. The same thing was true in 
the U.S., according to a telegram 
I saw.” 

It was established that in Canada, 
whose military potential and indus- 
trial significance is far below that 
of the U.S., three major networks 
of Soviet spies were active in 1946. 
They were: 1. the parallel military 
system; 2. the NKvpd_ system; 
3. the political system. We can eas- 
ily infer that the number of systems 
was far larger in the U.S. 

Shortly after the 2nd World War, 
a Soviet plan was developed for 
the wider use of embassies and con- 
sulates of satellite nations of Rus- 
sia in its espionage against Ameri- 
ca. Under the cloak of diplomatic 
immunity, the many offices and 
messenger services of half a dozen 
nations were enlisted. Just how 
many parallel systems exist within 
this group alone presents a formid- 
able problem. 

The Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities identified 80 persons 
as being connected with espionage 
organizations of the Soviet Union, 
either in Washington or New 
York. Of this number, 37 have been 
positively proved as having served 
in various branches of the U.S. 
government. The 37 persons were 
members of two specific spy groups. 
One was headed by Nathan Silver- 
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master, whose last job was with the 
War Assets administration. The 
other was led by Victor Perlo, for- 
merly in the monetary division of 
the Treasury department. There is 
evidence that other rings were op- 
erating with the groups now un- 
masked. But these small networks 
are but a part of the vast picture. 

The great conspiracy actually be- 
gan in the days following the Ist 
World War. The recognition of 
Red Russia by the Roosevelt admin- 
istration opened the way. The pen- 
etration of our government then 
began in agencies set up for eco- 
nomic recovery. Next, the Reds 
fanned out into war and postwar 
planning agencies. As the Reds 
ascended to higher levels, they 
hired, transferred, protected, and 
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promoted each other in an ever- 
widening circle of authority. 

The gigantic job of cleansing our 
government of the conspirators is 
by no means over. But we can take 
a measure of reassurance from the 
fact that, since the start of the 
Eisenhower administration, more 
than 1,400 security risks have been 
removed from government service. 

It goes without saying that an 
informed public opinion is neces- 
sary to back up this vital job with 
the full weight of its authority. 

To deal effectively with the 
growing menace of Red espionage 
that confronts our nation today it 
is imperative that the various in- 
vestigating committees of the Sen- 
ate and Congress should not only 
continue, but widen their inquiries. 
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Home Is Where the Heart Is 
Picrons swarMep around two nuns who were ascending the steps of St. Pat- 
rick’s cathedral in New York. The Sisters could not help but notice a beauti- 
ful, blond, red-cheeked cherub of two summers who extended her little 
arms and said, “Come.” 

“She wants to play with the pigeons,” remarked one of the nuns. They 
stopped a moment to admire the artistry of the great bronze doors. Just then 
Sister X felt a tap on the shoulder. A couple was holding the cherub they 
had just passed. As Sister turned around, the child literally leaped into her 
arms. She snuggled her little curly head onto Sister’s shoulder as if the stiff, 
starched coif were of softest down. 

“Well! this is something,” Sister exclaimed, “the most we ever get in the 
beginning is a shy, timid smile.” 

As the child kept her head buried, the woman explained: “We have 
adopted her from an orphanage in Ireland, and just met her plane. We are 
taking her back to Texas with us.” 

As the couple went on to tell of the events leading up to the adoption, the 
baby continued to give testimony to all the world, in front of the great 


cathedral, that she had been loved by the nuns in an orphanage in Ireland. 
Agnes McCarroll. 











ATE in the depression era, psy- 
4 chologists Katz and Landis 


received a strange offer. An unem- 
ployed youth had learned of their 
interest in problems of sleep, and 
had proposed a decisive experiment. 
“Sleep is just a habit,” he declared. 


“I’ve learned to do without it. 
And to give scientific proof, I’ll let 
you run an experiment, using me 
as the guinea pig.” 

The offer was too good to be re- 
fused. The scientists bought a 
watchman’s clock, and told their 
subject to punch it every ten min- 
utes, day and night. Then they 
gave him a medical examination 
and tested his skill in typing. 

Hour after hour, the clock: was 
punched on time. There was no 
significant change in the subject’s 
blood pressure, pulse rate, or basal 
metabolic rate. He neither lost nor 
gained weight. 

But his personality gradually 
changed, and he began to lose 
speed in typing. He became sullen, 
irritable, and quarrelsome. On the 
fourth day, he experienced mild 
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The IMlystery of Sleep 


Everyone experiences it, but no one 
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can explain it 
By Wess B. Garrison 


Condensed from the Marianist* 


hallucinations. As the experiment 
progressed, he developed delusions 
of persecution. Early in the tenth 
day of his vigil, his actions became 
violent. The experiment had to be 
stopped. In spite of his determina- 
tion, his ordeal did nothing to tear 
away the veil of mystery that 
shrouds human sleep. 

Everyone experiences sleep, yet 
no one can explain it. You fall 
asleep more than 25,000 times dur- 
ing a normal life. But don’t em- 
bar:ass Nobel prize winners by 
asking them how it happens or 
why. 

Several major theories have been 
proposed, but none fits.all the data. 
Even the most ancient interpreta- 
tions refuse to die, however. 
Alcmaeon, Greek physician of the 
6th century B.c., noticed that cer- 
tain blood vessels are distended 
during sleep. So he concluded that 
sleep is caused by “a retreat of 
blood into the veins.” Later inves- 
tigators dignified the theory by 
calling it cerebral anemia. 

According to advocates of the 
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notion, work causes blood to be 
drawn to the trunk and limbs. 
After a sustained period of wake- 
fulness, the blood supply of the 
brain falls below that required for 
consciousness. So sleep results. Sev- 
eral popular cures for insomnia 
rest on this theory. Many people 
drink warm milk or take hot 
baths to draw blood from the 
brain to the stomach or skin. Like- 
wise, they think the drowsiness 
that follows a heavy meal is caused 
by a flow of blood from brain to 
stomach. 

Laboratory tests discredit but 
cannot banish such ideas. It is now 
known that brain volume does not 
decrease during sleep. Instead, 
increases. Why this occurs, no one 
can say. Only one thing is known 
with certainty: circulatory changes 
follow the onset of sleep rather 
than precede it. Instead of caus- 
ing slumber, they probably result 
from it. 

Next in popularity is the chem- 
ical theory. Sleep takes place, say 
its supporters, when chemical by- 
products accumulate in sufficient 
quantity in the blood to cause 
temporary stupor. 

This view was once hailed as the 
full and final explanation of why 
civilized man loses time sleeping. 
A noted French scientist, Pieron, 
let his enthusiasm for this theory 
run away with him. He kept dogs 
awake for long periods, examined 
their blood and spinal fluid. Elated, 
he made a dramatic announce- 


ment: he had isolated a toxin 
which produces sleep when inject- 
ed into wide-awake animals. 

Beards wagged throughout the 
learned world. Biologists and psy- 
chologists hurried to repeat Pieron’s 
experiments, but seldom got simi- 
lar results. Various other chemical 
theories were proposed. Reputable 
scientists, singly and in groups, 
ascribed sleep to accumulation of 
such diverse body chemicals as lac- 
tic acid, carbon dioxide, cholesterin, 
and even vague, unspecified * ‘waste 
products of metabolism.” 

Irenée du Pont became an en- 
thusiastic supporter of the chemi- 
cal theory. In 1923, he proposed 
that compounds be developed to 
neutralize “fatigue toxins.” Armed 
with such a drug, man would not 
have to sleep. When he was tired, 
he would just take a pill, and all 


his “fatigue toxins” would dis- 
appear. 
The idea that chemists could 


ever find such a drug is now gen- 
erally regarded as a pipe dream. 
Sleep is an infinitely more compli- 
cated process than it was consid- 
ered in that rosy era when men 


thought physical science would 
soon make earth so pleasant that 
heaven would no longer be de- 


sired. 

Four factors disprove the chem- 
ical theory of sleep. 1. You can 
fall asleep when rested. Fatigue 
may help you to fall asleep faster, 
but is not essential. 2. When you 
are asleep, you can always be awak- 
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If you were in a condition 
stupor, it ep be 


ened. 
of annengyrs 


tralize loaner toxins” Slate you 
could be aroused. 3. Siamese twins 
do not exhibit ate patterns of 
sleep and wakefulness. Though 
their blood systems are connected, 
and their body chemicals shared, 
it is not unusual for one to read 
or chat while the other  snores. 
4. Drowsiness does not get con- 
tinually greater, as it should if 
poisons are accumulating. In wake- 
fulness tests, subjects are generally 
less sleepy at noon on the third 
day than they were 12 hours ear- 
lier. 

Some scientists advocate the sleep 
theory of the Russian physiologist 
Pavlov. He found that dogs drift 
into slumber when forced to en- 
dure numerous repetitions of a 
stimulus. He thereupon concluded 
that sleep is a retreat from monot- 
ony. Mothers who rock their babies 
and croon lullabies accept the Rus- 
sian’s views in practice if not in 
theory. 

Nor is it entirely without signifi- 
cance that worshipers frequently 
nap during long religious services. 
Long, monotonous sermons by 
I8th-century Puritans called for 
special wakers. In some congrega- 
tions, these officials used a fox tail 
to tickle napping ladies; a wooden 
knob to rap snoring males. 

Thomas Edison said: “Sleep is 
an absurdity, a bad habit. In the 
old days, man went up and down 
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with the sun. A million years from 
now we won't go to bed at all.” 

Just how wrong he was, it re- 
mained for the world’s chief 
student of sleep to demonstrate. 
Nathaniel Kleitman conducted an 
experiment on the influence of day 
and night. He spent a month in 
Mammoth cave with a group of 
volunteers. He found that they 
could adjust to a 21 or 28-hour 
“day.” But no matter how long 
their “day” was, he concluded, 
about one-third of their time still 
had to be spent in sleep. Sleepless- 
ness, says Kleitman, affects neither 
mental nor physical performance 
in brief tests. But it leads to per- 
sonality changes, reduces perform- 
ance in sustained tests, and tends 
to produce symptoms of insanity. 
These effects point to a somewhat 
vague but extremely dangerous 
condition, “fatigue of higher levels 
of the brain.” 

Kleitman’s findings simply un- 
derscore the central puzzle. Fan- 
tastic theories of sleep still find a 
hearing because sleep itself remains 
a major mystery. 

Only a few clearly established 
facts are known. Both blood pres- 
sure and pulse rate fall. Pupils con- 
tract and the eyes tend to roll 
upward. Tear glands cease their se- 
cretion, and nose glands produce 
less mucus. Temperature drops 
slightly, perspiration increases, and 
basic metabolic rate falls about 
15%. 

Certain reflexes are affected; 
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1954 
early as 1887 it was noticed that 
the knee jerk diminishes or disap- 
pears during sleep. Eight years ear- 
lier, another phenomenon, still un- 
explained and an_ all-but-useless 
fragment of knowledge, was found. 
When the sole of a sleeper’s foot 
is stroked, the big toe turns up. 
Given the same stimulus when 
awake, an opposite reaction fol- 
lows: the big toe turns down. 
Make something of that fact, if you 
can. 

This is about as significant as a 
great deal of other information 
gathered in thousands of experi- 
ments. Natural slumber differs 
from every other state, and neither 
hypnosis nor drugs can produce a 
condition comparable to it. We do 
not know what it is, but we can- 
not live without it. Sleep remains 
a nightly wonder that baffles sci- 
ence. 

No small part of the riddle lies 
in the fact that sleep never affects 
the entire organism. Even in the 
most profound slumber, such or- 
gans as heart, diaphragm, and kid- 
neys continue to function. Though 
many muscles are relaxed, others 
are tense. Normal sleepers, for ex- 
ample, guard their movements so 
that they will not fall off the bed. 
Cowboys have been known to 
sleep in the saddle. More than one 
observer has reported instances of 
veteran infantrymen = marching 
while asleep. 

Even more obscure than the state 
of the body during slumber is the 
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question of how the mind acts, and 
why. Several bits of knowledge are 
well established. But each is a 
fragment, and the parts do not fit 
together. 

It is known, for example, that 
some persons have a fairly accurate 
mental clock that operates during 
sleep. They can wake up very close 
to_a desired time, without receiv- 
ing outside cues. Manufacturers ot 
sleep-teaching devices are confident 
that learning can take place during 
sound slumber. And some psy- 
chologists have accumulated evi- 
dence that habits can be changed 
while the subject is asleep. Nail 
biting in children has been broken 
by nightly playing of a record 
which contained 50 repetitions of 
a single sentence, “My fingernails 
taste terribly bitter.” 

No subject has given rise to more 
speculation than dreams; none re- 
mains more obscure. For in spite 
of the fact that the majority of 
dreams are fragmentary and worth- 
less, others point to strange and 
higher-than-conscious creativity. 

While in deep sleep, Coleridge 
composed about 300 lines of poetry. 
Waking, he began writing it down 
at feverish speed. He was inter- 
rupted by a caller, and forgot 
nearly 100 lines. But the fragment 
he preserved became Kubla Khan. 

Longfellow dreamed The Wreck 
of the Hesperus, and Chesterton, 
The Ballad of the White Horse. 
Many of Isaac Newton’s mathema- 
tical formulas came to him in his 
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sleep. Auguste Kekule dreamed 
the closed-chain theory of the ben- 
zene molecule’s structure, and the 
basic idea behind the mechanical 
cotton picker came to inventor 
John Rust in his sleep. Norbert 
Wiener, who is chiefly responsible 
for development of the fabulous 
“robot brains,” frequently thinks 
during sleep, and it is not unusual 
for him to bolt out of bed in the 


middle of the night to jot down the 
solution to a problem. 

Listen, then, to the words of 
Eliu: “When deep sleep falleth 
upon men, and they are sleeping 
in their beds: then [God] openeth 
the ears of men, and teaching, in- 
structeth them in what they are 
to learn.” There are things within 
us and without us that we do not 
begin to understand. 


Our Cover Picture 





A uit near Strasbourg 
still contains the ruins of 
one of the most famous 
of Benedictine convents, 
founded by St. Odile in the 
8th century. And there, in 
the 12th, Herrad of Lands- 
berg created one of the 
treasures of her age. This was her 
Hortus Deliciarum (Garden of De- 
lights), which Abbess Herrad worked 
on between the time of her election 
in 1167 and her death in 1195, 

The book was intended for her 
novices. It was to be a digest of all 
knowledge from the beginning of the 
world until its end with the second 
coming of Christ. Abbess Herrad 
made 336 illustrations, and comment- 
ed on them in verse that still rings 
with the fervor of her faith. 

The illustration on our cover is her 
Wheel of Fortune. On a hill with 
three summits is the seat of fortune, 
and on it is a woman nobly dressed 
and crowned. She turns the wheel. 





A crowned king occupies 
the highest seat, and holds 
in each hand a cassolette, 
the symbol of wealth. In 
his lap is a large open vase 
heaped with coins. The 
figure at the right, below, 

: is of the king who has 
bees tipped from his place. His cas- 
solettes are lost. The vase has slipped 
away. The next figures below describe 
his progress while the crown is lost 
and even life itself precariously clung 
to. 

Then, lower left, the turn of for- 
tune comes, and he rises expectantly 
toward his former splendor. Abbess 
Herrad has him say, “Being raised 
up, I glorify myself. In descending, I 
become small. At the bottom I feel 
myself crushed. Then once again I 
draw to the heights.” In the medal- 
lion, left above, God rides a gryphon. 
From the four quarters of His world 
the four winds blow. From the bag 
He empties come rain and snow. 

















Etter of Switzerland 


Four-time president of his country fights 
for sanctity of family life 


By Kets van Hoek 


HILIPP Etrer is a name 
which does not appear of- 
ten in the world press; but 
then, happy are countries like Switz- 
erland, which manage to stay out 
of the headlines. In 
his -own land he 
ranks first among 
equals, as befits the 
senior member of the 
government, who has 
just relinquished the ‘ 
office of head of state 
for the fourth time. 

Dr. Etter is a slen- 
der, medium-sized, 
square-chested man 
in his early 60’s. You 
are at once attracted 
by the warmth of his 
dark brown eyes, 
deeply set in webs of hiendle 
wrinkles which mitigate the sever- 
ity of his thin mouth. His fringe of 
gray hair is clipped so short that it 
accentuates the span of his glow- 
ing head. 

Etter is from pure peasant stock. 
His father ran a small brewery 
apart from his farm. This part of 
the world knows no aristocracy, 
and every family takes pride in its 
own tradition. The Etters can 
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trace their family tree uninterrupt- 
edly back to 1500; in fact, but for 
a few gaps, back seven centuries. 

Menzingen is one of the most 
Catholic communities in oldest 
Switzerland. It is a 
simple village town 
set against a lovely 
hill, locally called 
The Mountain. Here 
Philipp Etter was 
born, 62 years ago, 
one of three children. 
Here he lived a hap- 
py youth, went to 
school, and, in the 
best Swiss tradition, 
became proficient as 
a marksman. From 
the village school, he 
went to the cantonal 
school in the county capital, Zug. 
Then he went on to the Benedic- 
tine College of Einsiedeln, one of 
the oldest and finest Catholic 
schools in the world. Among his 
famed teachers was the art histori- 
an Father Kuhn, who awoke in his 
pupil a deep interest in art and 
music (Etter played the viola in the 
college orchestra). Thus the farm- 
er’s son became one of the most 
cultured, humanistic statesmen of 
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our time, one who still reads an 
hour of Greek every morning. 

Etter was still President when I 
talked with him. When he recalled 
his Einsiedeln schooldays, I asked 
whether he had ever thought of 
becoming a priest. For a moment 
a flush of shyness flicked over his 
face. 
“What boy who has the faith, and 
who lives at an impressionable age 
in such an atmosphere, wouldn’t?” 

But young Philipp decided to be 
a lawyer. His father wouldn’t hear 
of it; incensed by legal juggling 
which had lost him a lawsuit, he 
looked upon lawyers as parasites. 
How to get over the parental bar- 
rier? Even while in college, young 
Etter had articles accepted by news- 
papers. Baumberger, editor of the 
Catholic Ziirich daily, offered to 
train him, even accepted him as a 
boarder in his own house. The son 
had no trouble getting consent to 
a journalistic career. The father 
agreed that journalism was “con- 
structive work,” and he added, tell- 
ingly, “You can defend the 
Church.” 

During Etter’s first year in Zii- 
rich, his native Menzingen gave him 
a scholarship for the university. 
From his earnings as a newspaper- 
man he was soon able to pay his 
own way. After receiving his Doc- 
tor of Laws degree, he got a good 
post in Zug on the principal daily 
of his own canton. Etter observed 
how much more satisfactory he 
thought journalism was, compared 


Then he remarked quietly; 
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to politics. “Every evening you hold 
the result of your creative labor in 
your hands; what is there to show 
now for a long and weary day in 
a committee room?” 

The Ist World War cut short 
his journalistic career. For three 
years he served as a lieutenant. 
When demobilized, he was offered 
the post of examining judge in 
the Zug law courts. Zug, halfway 
between Zurich and Lucerne, cap- 
ital of his native county, was dear 
to his heart. It is a typical pictur- 
esque Swiss town, with gabled 
houses, mosaic church spires, and 
statued fountains which are really 
glorified village pumps. 

Politically, Switzerland is a fed- 
eration of 26 cantons, each a dis- 
tinct republic with its own laws 
and separate government. In Zug, 
Etter rose steadily from Kantonrat 
(member of the cantonal parlia- 
ment) to Regierungsrat (member 
of the cantonal government) to 
Landsammann (“governor” of the 
cantonal “state”). In 1930, Zug sent 
him to the Staénderat, the senate of 
all Switzerland. And so, in 1934, 
the Conservative (Catholic) party 
of Switzerland chose him to fill 
their traditional seat in the federal 
cabinet in Berne. 

His father had lived to see him 
become a member of the govern- 
ment of his own canton. Now Et- 
ter traveled to Menzingen to his 
aged but still mentally alert mother, 
a woman, as her son lovingly re- 
calls, of natural refinement. Mother 
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Etter wasn’t at all happy when her 
son told her that at the age of 43 
he had reached the highest post 
which a Swiss burgher can hold. 

His firm voice choked a little as 
his small neat hands began to tick 
off his old mother’s observations: 
“1. In Zug you are Philipp to every- 
body; they know you and they love 
you. They are all your friends. In 
Berne, you will have enemies. 2. 
You have the capacities for canton- 
al government, but are you sure 
that you are good enough to be a 
federal cabinet minister? 3. From 
Zug you can visit me easily, but 
you won't be able to do that so 
often from Berne.” 

Sadly enough, her third objection 
was soon invalid. All Menzingen 
celebrated his election. The flags 
came out, the band played, a salute 
of guns was fired, reporters and 
photographers crowded the humble 
homestead. Under the excitement, 
the old lady suddenly died, three 
days later. 

The Bundesrat (literally, federal 
council) is the central government 
of Switzerland, elected by the two 
houses of Parliament in combined 
session. Normally appointed for a 
period of four years, a cabinet min- 
ister is practically always re-elected 
until he resigns. The Swiss cabinet 
is run on an unwritten law of pro- 
portional representation by which 
each of the three lingual groups 
(German, French and _Italian- 
speaking Swiss), the two religions 
(Protestants, and Catholics), and 
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the principal political parties all 
share in the central government. 

The presidency rotates annually 
among the seven cabinet ministers. 
One can be President many times 
but never two years in succession. 
Of all the present ministers, Etter 
has been longest in office, since 
1938. He first became head of state 
in, 1939, and again in 1942, 1947, 
and 1953. 

Etter’s first tenure as President 
fell in a grim year, even for peace- 
ful Switzerland. With Holland, 
Switzerland was first to decree a 
general mobilization, in August, 
1939. Etter recalled how he could 
not stay put in Berne on that his- 
toric Sunday when his own regi- 
ment (of which, until his elevation 
to the cabinet, he had been com- 
manding officer) was called up. He 
went to Zug, to see his men entrain. 

Everywhere, the regiments were 
marching to wartime positions. 
Said Etter, “I was proud of our 
people. Within 48 hours, 400,000 
men left their peaceful occupations 
to shoulder arms in defense of the 
country.” Is there any other coun- 
try in the world so sure of its citi- 
zens that every recruit at the end 
of his training takes his uniform, 
equipment, and rifle home, to be 
ready the moment the call to arms 
comes? 

For nearly 20 years, Philipp Et- 
ter has been a cabinet minister. His 
department of the interior can only 
loosely be compared to that of min- 
istry of education in other countries. 
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It looks after culture, science, art, 
music, films, research, central li- 
brary, forests, fisheries, and the Na- 
tional park. In education, his de- 
partment is concerned only with 
the Technical university in Zurich, 
the only state-run university, and 
with Swiss schools abroad. 

The many windows of Dr. Et- 
ter’s big office in Berne overlooks 
the mosaic of the red-tiled roofs 
of the old town, the graceful bridge 
spanning at dizzy height the rapid, 
crystal green River Aar. At the far 
end of the room stands a huge wal- 
nut desk. 

Dr. Etter always prefers to seat 
his visitors at a commodious con- 
ference table, provided with an 
enormous crystal ashtray, littered 
with stumps of his favorite small 
dark ctgarillos. Against one of the 
windows hangs a stained-glass pan- 
el of Nikolaus von der Fliie, the 
Swiss patriot whom the present 
Pope proclaimed saint. Against the 
paneled wall near Etter’s desk I 
noticed a photograph of a charm- 
ing woman. “That’s my wife,” Et- 
ter said. “You will hardly believe 
how many times she has been a 
grandmother.” He married, early 
in his career, the daughter of a 
well-to-do local farmer whose fam- 
ily then considered her choice de- 
cidedly below their status. They 
have five boys and five girls. One 
girl is a nun, one son will soon be 
a priest. 

Three of his boys are lawyers, 


one studies forestry, two girls are 
teachers. Their rooms are still kept 
for them, and for Christmas or 
Mother’s day or the parental birth- 
days, everybody who possibly can, 
comes home. 

Etter is one of the finest platform 
speakers in all Switzerland. His 
speeches on momentous occasions 
have been published as classic in- 
terpretations of the soul of Switzer- 
land. 

When he extols the home as 
the nucleus of those larger families, 
village, canton, and state, he speaks 
straight from his heart. As spokes- 
man of the Catholic Conservative 
party, his political program aims at 
guarding the sanctity of family life. 
As a Swiss burgher, he realizes that 
providence itself willed a diversity 
of race and tongue; hence this di- 
versity should be honored. 

Etter has no state car; no cabinet 
minister has. When the weather 
does not allow him to walk, he 
goes to his office by tram. Very 
much in demand at representative 
functions (when I met him, all his 
Sundays were solidly booked three 
months ahead), he travels by train. 
His relaxation is playing cards at 
home at night, then an_hour’s 
reading in bed, a good novel by 
preference; he keeps Plato for pre- 
breakfast reading. His holiday is a 
shooting trip in the high moun- 
tains. He has written some charm- 
ing essays, dm Aserfeuer (Round 
the Campfire ), on his favorite sport. 
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So You’re on the Jury 


It’s a good way to see democracy 


working; you get to know 
your neighbors 


By Lucten Hussarp 


Condensed from the Kiwanis Magazine* 





w |F You GET a notice from the 
I sheriff inviting you to do jury 

duty, don’t rush to call your 
doctor, lawyer, boss, psychiatrist, or 
someone you think has a “pull.” 
Just ride along with it. Your jury 
service will be useful to your com- 
munity and educational to yourself. 
It will also be entertaining and at 
times even amusing. 

I know, for I have just finished 
a 30-day stretch. I can’t recall any 
vacation that furnished so complete 
a change from my daily routine or 
left me so mentally refreshed. 

You may find yourself feeling 
vaguely apprehensive the day you 
report for duty. You may feel as 
you did your first day in a new 
school. All around you, if your 
service is to be in a large city, will 
be about 300 others, about two 
women for every man, each eyeing 
the others suspiciously. 

The room where prospective ju- 
rors gather is usually crowded to 
the walls. Suddenly, a loud-speaker 
calls for attention. Standing before 
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it is a man who tells you what you 
can expect: that you will serve for 
30 days, that your duties will be 
explained to you by the judge, that 
everything possible will be done to 
make you comfortable. The roll is 
called and absentees are noted. 

The judge ascends the bench. 
You are an officer of the court, he 
explains. In some ways, you are 
above him. You, and only you, will 
decide the facts in the cases on 
which you will sit. He will expect 
you to be prompt, attentive, and 
fair. 

You file out, scanning the faces 
of your neighbors. You wonder 
what sort of people they are, what 
kind of homes they come from. 
Within a few days, meeting every 
morning in the jury assembly room, 
these same people will be gabbing 
away furiously on a first-name basis. 
They will be discussing their chil- 
dren, operations, jobs, the cases 
they have just “sat on” or “been 
bumped off.” 


A preliminary squawk comes 
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over the loud-speaker, and the chat- 
ter stops. A deputy sheriff calls out 
the assignments for the day. The 
names of all jurors have been 
shuffled and drawn out of a box. 
When 20 jurors have been called 
for a particular trial, off they go to 
a courtroom. 

Some jurymen dread criminal 
cases, with their responsibility over 
the freedom and even lives of fel- 
low men. Others hope for them, as 
being more interesting, particularly 
after listening to a number of traf- 
fic-accident cases, which constitute 
most civil suits. 

Whether civil or criminal, the 
procedure will be the same, except 
for two important points: 1. A civil 
case is decided by the weight of the 
evidence, while a criminal case 
must be proved beyond any reason- 
able doubt. A man’s life or liberty 
cannot be taken from him, as his 
property may be, on probability, 
no matter how strong that proba- 
bility. 2. In a criminal case, the vote 
must always be unanimous. In 
many states a civil verdict may be 
rendered by a stated overwhelming 
majority, nine to three or ten to 
two. 

Whatever you are to judge prob- 
ably happened months, even years, 
ago. Witnesses may have forgotten 
what really happened, or have set 
up in their minds what they think 
happened or what they wish might 
have happened. Rival lawyers have 
filed different pleadings. Photo- 
graphs have been taken. Diagrams 


have been drawn. Measurements 
have been made. Animosities have 
hardened. 

Upon this fought-over ground, 
you and your fellow jurors—car- 
penters, clerks, brokers, housewives, 
secretaries—march with your open 
minds and your unshakable deter- 
mination to see justice done. 

Again chance enters. Of the 20 
jurors, the names of 12 are drawn 
from the box. These take. their 
places in chairs facing judge and 
witness stand. Each in turn is ques- 
tioned by the attorney for the plain- 
tiff, then by the defense. 

The lawyers eye you closely as 
you submit to preliminary examina- 
tion. They are wondering what 
type of obstinate, unseeing, frivo- 
lous or prejudiced dolt fate has sent 
to help decide their case. When you 
are in the jury box, they smile 
upon you, pretending a_ bluff, 
hearty camaraderie. Now, they seek 
to penetrate your very soul, to find 
out whether you are likely to de- 
cide for or against their client. 

The jurors are asked their names, 
addresses, occupations, or their hus- 
bands’ occupations if they are 
housewives. If they are married 
men, do their wives work? Do any 
of them know the lawyers in the 
case? Have they been concerned in 
legal actions similar to the one 
pending? 

A few jurors are excused “for 
cause.” A direct connection with 
the case about to be tried, acquaint- 
ance with the lawyers, or an ad- 
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mission of prejudice are the usual 
reasons. (It does no good to profess 
prejudice in the hope of being ex- 
cused from jury duty. You just go 
back to the assembly room, and 
wait for another case.) 

Next come the “peremptory” 
challenges, whereby each side may 
reject a specified number of jurors, 
without explanation. No reason 
need be given for a peremptory 
challenge. The judge tells the ju- 
rors not to take such dismissals as 
personal reflections. They are in- 
tended simply to insure an unbiased 
verdict. You may be excused be- 
cause of occupation, place of resi- 
dence, even the color of your tie, 
if the lawyer thinks it may affect 
your opinion. 

On one case, three of us were 
from a suburb which in the popu- 
lar mind is inhabited by wealthy 
families. We were all “bumped 
off.” The case was that of a wom- 
an driver who backed her car out 
of the driveway into the path of a 
truck. Her lawyer evidently want- 
ed a lower-income jury. 

Now the jury box is full, and the 
lawyers make their opening state- 
ments. The judge has impressed 
upon you that you must not form 
an opinion until all the evidence is 
in, and the law touching upon it 
has been explained to you. You 
settle back dutifully as the trial 
begins. 

A stream of witnesses will pass 
before you. “Exhibits” of one sort 
or another will be shown to you. 


SO YOU'RE ON THE JURY = /) 


Both together constitute the “evi- 
dence,” much of it ambiguous or 
sharply contradictory. You must 
decide which version is true. On 
your word, if it agrees with that of 
your fellow jurors, lives will be 
altered, riches will change hands 
or stay put. 

A trial is fascinating. Maybe I 
was lucky. Some cases, like con- 
demnation proceedings for opening 
new streets or purely business dis- 
putes, may be as dull as ditchwater. 
But I doubt it. Even business dis- 
putes are between people. People in 
court are people under a micro- 
scope, and everyone knows what a 
fantastic world is revealed in ditch- 
water, minutely examined. 

Witness follows witness on the 
stand. You cannot help but form 
opinions of them. In fact, the judge 
instructs you to do just that, to 
decide whether or not each is to be 
believed, and how far. Bit by bit, 
the essential circumstances of the 
case are built up in your mind. The 
points of agreement cement the 
structure together. The points of 
difference open chasms in it which 
you must bridge by your verdict. 
You may take notes. If there are 
gaps in a witness’ story, you may 
ask your own questions of him 
directly from the jury box. 

The trial may go on for days, 
even weeks. By the time you have 
finished a case, you probably will 
be in no doubt as to what hap- 
pened, 

Then comes the retirement to the 
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jury room—and the surprises. Some 
jurors who had seemed most alert 
may now prove themselves most 
confused. Some who sat with eyes 
half-closed, yawning, can repeat 


in substance everything that hap- — 


pened. Some have logical minds 
that can close themselves to every- 
thing outside the trial and weigh 
the evidence dispassionately. Others 
cling to intuition—“I just know 
that man was lying. He couldn’t 
look me in the eye.” 

Discussion is led by the foreman. 
In some states he is elected by the 
jury. In others, the first juror called 
automatically becomes the foreman. 
His hardest job is to exclude ir- 
relevant evidence from the jury’s 
discussion. 

The first time around, the dis- 
cussion is usually general and in- 
formal. But the mass sentiment 
begins to show itself. If the fore- 
man can keep everyone from talk- 
ing at once, it soon solidifies. 
Someone calls for a ballot, and usu- 
ally within a few hours after re- 
ceiving the case the jury reaches a 
verdict. 

However, no one can_ predict 
what a jury will do, or why. Jurors 
are instructed not to yield to num- 
bers, and usually they do not. But 
the effect of a majority opinion is 
subtly persuasive. (Surely so many 
people could not be wrong, and I 
alone be right!) Sometimes, how- 


ever, the gap is unbridgeable. In a 
civil case, the majority simply work 
on the weakest of the minority and 
bring around enough votes for a 
verdict. 

But in a criminal case, where 
more is at stake than mere money, 
opinions are more tenaciously held. 
Jurors place themselves (as they 
should) in the place of the accused, 
and usually give him all the breaks. 
In spite of this, the percentage of 
undecided juries is low, even in 
criminal cases. 

Finally the moment arrives when, 
having reached a verdict, you re- 
turn to the courtroom. If it is a 
criminal case, the poor wretch who 
is to go to jail or stay out of it 
scans your faces, trying to read the 
answer. 

The judge asks, “Members of the 
jury, have you reached a verdict?” 

The foreman rises. “We have, 
your honor.” 

Then, the fateful 
“Guilty” or “Not guilty.” 

There is an audible sigh as pent- 
up breath is released. Smiles, tears, 
kisses, handshakes. Then come the 
formal words of the judge, thank- 
ing the jurors. 

Democracy has worked again, no 
doubt with a margin of possible 
error, but with a far greater likeli- 
hood that justice has been done as 
exactly as it is within the power of 
fallible human beings to do it. 


decision: 
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Tue first upside-down cake was made by a bride 


head-over-heels in love. 


Mrs. Lillian C. Burke. 
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A Jew on Retreat 
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“Spiritually,” he found, Catholics “are Semites” 
By At SEGAL 


Condensed from Seven Arts Feature Syndicate* 


in retreat in the Passionist 

monastery. We were 35 
men. And here’s how I, a Jew, 
came to be in the monastery during 
three days. 

My friend Mr. Eppinghoff, a 
Catholic, was with me at the bar 
of the Manhattan cafe one after- 
noon. He was telling me what spir- 
itual relaxation he and others get 
at week-end retreats in the several 
monasteries of our town. 

“Why don’t you come along with 
me some week end?” he suggested. 
“Just for the sake of enlarging your 
religious education and your peace 
of mind. I promise, no one is going 
to try to make a Catholic of you.” 

Well, being a Jew is an old habit 
of mine, like breathing, and who 
can take it away from me? 

“Sure,” I told Mr. Eppinghoff. 
“Tl go along.” 

So on a recent Friday Mr. Ep- 
pinghoff picked me up in his car 
and we were off to Holy Cross 
monastery. It stands on a hill that 
overlooks our city. The city with 
all its lights and sounds is no far- 
ther away than the foot of the hill; 


yT was the only non-Catholic 


yet, as I looked out the window of 
my room, the city seemed as far off 
as Afghanistan, which is as far off 
as any place I could think of at the 
moment. 

I had suddenly been separated 
from the life of the city and the 
past of my own life, the competi- 
tions, hurries, impatience, worries, 
hates, and spites. Mr. Eppinghoff 
had warned me that up there | 
would surely be walking with God, 
and I became aware at once of 
God being the chief Guest in the 
monastery. Believe it or not, He 
was the same God | knew—in the 
theology of the Catholics He has a 
Son. 

Every one of the 35 men in this 
retreat knew I was Jewish, but no 
one there thought of me as a stran- 
ger. I was accepted as one of them, 
a brother. We took off our coats, 
and in casual attire went walking 
with God all through that week 
end. 

As their brother, I went along 
with them to all the religious serv- 
ices of the retreat: to the Masses, 
Stations of the Cross, the Rosary. 
The young priest who was the re- 





*In the Wisconsin Jewish Chronicle, 120 E. Detroit St., Milwaukee, Wis. Nov. 20, 1953. Copy- 
right 1953 by Seven Arts Feature Syndicate, New York City, and reprinted with permission. 
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treat master told me I wouldn’t be 
expected to kneel at Mass or the 
other services. 

I sat alone when all the others 
were kneeling all the way from sta- 
tion to station of the cross; I sat 
alone in the long pew and in no 
sense felt outcast. Nobody made 
anything of the separation between 
me and them. 

I sat there with my own thinking 
on the whole strange matter of my 
presence in the monastery and mix- 
ing congenially with men whose 
way of religious life is thought to 
be altogether alien to my own. 
These men were mechanics and 
clerks and business people. 

They seemed to be on closer 
terms with God than I. I know 
God as one with whom I have oc- 
casional association, as on our spe- 
cial holidays, like Rosh Hashonah 
and Yom Kippur. They knew Him 
much more intimately as one with 
whom they could even go visiting 
for three days, to learn what He 
expects of them. That was the main 
difference between them and me. 

I was hoping that after they got 
up from their knees and went walk- 


ing again out in the world, they 
would keep on walking with God 
at their daily tasks. 

There were conferences three or 


four times, at which Father Regis 


pointed out the way a man should 
go in life, how to walk with God. 
He preached on the Ten Command- 
ments, on the duty to neighbors, 
on the rules for happy marriage. 

In the final hour of the retreat, 
I was called on for a brief speech. I 
said I didn’t think of myself as a 
stranger in the monastery. I had 
discovered some essential unities be- 
tween my religion and theirs: the 
same moral teaching; the psalms 
which the priests read were of our 
Scripture; the Ten Commandments 
which Father Regis had extolled 
had come to us at Sinai; the Last 
Supper about which Father Raphael 
had read to us at mealtime was our 
Passover Seder, I said I was a bet- 
ter Jew for having seen this kinship. 

I commend retreats to the prac- 
tice of Jews that they, too, may 
walk with God all through a week 
end, away from their businesses, 
not just on Rosh Hashonah and 
Yom Kippur. 


+ to + 


Prayer While Shaving 


Now that it has pleased Thee, O God, to bring me to manhood, grant 
me the riches of Thy blessing; that even as by the example of blessed Peter, 
chief of the Apostles, my outward appearance is, for love of Christ, to be 
controlled, so likewise, those things which are not helpful to my spiritual 
life being swept away, I may obtain an abundance of the growth which is 


eternal. Amen. 


Translation of a medieval prayer from the Abbey of Bee. 











* Why Cant Doctors 
Cure a Cold? 


They have trouble identifying the 
villain who causes it—a virus that 
lives only where it can hurt you 














Condensed from Changing Times 


le gone can’t cure the common 
cold because they don’t know 
enough about it. After 30 or 40 
years of research, they know hardly 
anything at all for sure. 

In the first place, the cold “bug” 
is difficult to study. Man and the 
chimpanzee are the only animals 
susceptible to it. Chimps are too 
expensive and human beings too re- 
luctant to make good guinea pigs; 
the scientist in the laboratory has 
no simple method of studying the 
disease and its effects. 

Also, a cold is difficult to diagnose 
accurately. There is no laboratory 
test that says conclusively, “This 
person with the runny nose has a 
cold, but that one with the sneeze 
has something else.” There is no 
test, either, to determine why some 
people do not catch colds when ex- 
posed to them. 

Another complication: the com- 
mon cold is probably not one dis- 
ease but several. How many, no 
one knows. It is fairly clear that a 
very small virus is the cause of the 
disease, but which virus and how 


* 


*The Kiplinger Magazine, 1729 H St. N.W., 
1954 by the Kiplinger Washington Agency, Inc., and reprinted with permission. 
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many strains of it are unknown 
factors. It is believed, also, that after 
a cold starts, some unidentified bac- 
teria cause secondary infections. 

Without knowing a cause, doc- 
tors can’t even give the common 
cold a fancy name. As scientific as 
they can get is “upper respiratory 
infection,” which is not very exact. 

During the 2nd World War, 
U.S. army scientists found two dis- 
tinct types of colds, so dissimilar 
that they even had different incu- 
bation periods. In a study of 1,040 
colds made in 1948, Dr. R. G. 
Hodges, Dr. J. H. Dingle and oth- 
ers could assign definite causes to 
only 3%. They, like the army, 
found two different vital agents 
and suspected that there were many 
others. 

You have noticed that some colds 
start with a tickle in the throat, and 
some with a sneeze. Some last for 
two weeks, others only 48 hours. 
Dr. Dingle and Dr. Hodges even 
found that when several persons in 
the same family caught colds from 
each other, presumably being in- 
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fected by the same virus strain, re- 
actions differed in individuals. 

One thing is certain. Three ele- 
ments are necessary to produce a 
cold: a germ, a person ripe for in- 
fection, and suitable conditions for 
transmission. 

The easiest way to catch a cold is 
to be around a sneezer. Expelled by 
a sneeze, the virus can travel at the 
rate of 152 feet per second for two 
or three feet, infecting everything 
in its path. 

Moreover, it can live for an hour 
or more in the air, and even longer 
in dust on the floor, on handker- 
chiefs, on your hands, and in your 
own throat. In fact, cold germs are 
more or less constantly present dur- 
ing the cold season, peaks of which 
are October-November, early Jan- 
uary, and March-April. 

It seems surprising, then, that we 
don’t all have colds constantly in 
season instead of the two or three 
a year statistics show as average. 
The answer is that we are not all 
susceptible all of the time. Two- 
year-olds have the highest suscepti- 
bility of anyone, but each year after 
that makes them a little more im- 
mune, though never wholly so. 

Things that make many persons 
catch colds more easily are worry 
and fear, exposure to sudden chang- 
es of temperature and dampness, 
drafts, poor nutrition, fatigue, lack 
of sleep, overeating and overdrink- 
ing. 

Dr. C. H. Andrewes, director of 
the Common Cold Research unit in 


April 





eA cotp is both positive and 


negative: sometimes the eyes 


| have it and sometimes the nose. | 
Toledo Blade. | 











Salisbury, England, recently found 
that inoculations with cold virus 
successfully infected healthy hu- 
mans 50% of the time. That indi- 
cates that most persons are suscep- 
tible a good part of the time, but 
not always. 

Exposure, chilling, and the other 
environmental factors cannot by 
themselves cause a cold. To catch 
one, you have to be host to the 
virus. 

Immunity after a cold is of very 
short duration. In other diseases, 
following an attack of the illness or 
vaccination against it, antibodies 
build up to destroy the germs. 
That’s not the case with a cold. 
Vaccines are probably not reliable, 
because the germs are not in the 
bloodstream, where the antibodies 
are, but in the mucous membranes. 

A big stumbling block to research 
has always been the inability of sci- 
entists to grow the virus outside of 
the human nose and throat. 

Dr. Andrewes announced recent- 
ly that he was successfully growing 
the virus in lung tissue. If he is 
able to produce quantities of the 
virus for study, it will mean that 
science has found the first chink in 
the armor of the common cold. 

Eventually, that step will lead to 
isolation of the specific virus or 
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viruses responsible for colds. Isola- 
tion, in turn, may lead to a new 
vaccine that will more nearly pro- 
tect against colds. 

It all depends on more research, 
and that brings us to the final rea- 
son why colds can’t be cured. There 
has not been sufficient money to 
finance the dozens of additional re- 
search projects still needed to lick 
the problem. There is not enough 
money because the public has not 
been sufficiently interested. 

A cold is not a dramatic disease. 
It seldom kills or cripples. It just 
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wastes. The Common Cold founda- 
tion, organized in 1951 to interest 
the public and particularly industry 
in finding means to beat the prob- 
lem, has estimated that absenteeism 
caused by 400 million colds a year 
costs business $4 billion in lost pro- 
duction, and workers $1 billion in 
wages. 

Maybe more people should feel 
like the man who was told about 
a large sum of money that the 
Rockefeller foundation had appro- 
priated for studying the cold. He 
said, “Dad’s nod eduff.” 














Cracks in the Iron Curtain 


In Bupapest, during a period of purges, a prominent member of the Polit- 
buro failed to show up at a meeting. His friends quickly called his wife to 
ask what was wrong. 
“He was suddenly stricken with typhus,” his wife explained. 
“What a relief,” was the reply. “We thought it was something serious.” 
Richard Hanser in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


ONE AFTERNOON, a store in Czechoslovakia announced that it had just re- 
ceived a shipment of watches from the Soviet Union. This attracted a long 
line of would-be buyers. “I think,” one fellow said, “I’ll join the line, too— 
maybe my watch will be among them.” Hy Gardner in Parade. 


A GARBAGE DETAIL from the Soviet zone of Berlin mischievously dumped a 
load of refuse over the border into the Western zone. The following morning 
they found on their side a large box of fresh butter deposited by the West 


Berliners. A note with the box read: “Each gives what he has.” 
Wall Street Journal (10 Feb. '54). 


In Russia, “unreliability” is the standard excuse for turning down job ap- 
plicants who have had some relative imprisoned for “offenses against the 
state.” One army recruit was rejected for service in a parachute battalion for 
this reason. 

“What do you mean?” the recruit exclaimed. “Are you afraid I won't 
open my parachute?” Chicago News Foreign Service. 








Be a Better Dad 


Your money and gifts aren’t enough; your kids need you 


By Wituiam D. WILKINs 


Condensed from an address* 


. I ATHER,” it is said, “works from 

sun to sun; a mother’s work 
is never done.” But what is said 
about father just isn’t so. Father has 
some extra chores around the clock, 
too. At least, my three children are 
training me in this direction. Now, 
what are some things a dad can do 
to be a better one? 

1. He can be glad he has chil- 
dren, and show it. Children need 
unlimited affection. 

My own father was glad. On the 
street where I lived as a child was 
a long row of trees. When father 
got off the bus at the top of the hill, 
he had to pass some 15 of those 
trees. For 20 years he played the 
game of hiding behind them. As 
we found him he hugged us—to 
the delight of each of his seven 
children. 

He rejoiced in our accomplish- 
ments, shared our defeats. When 
we grew up we learned that he had 
gone through severe financial crises 
without passing his trials on to us. 

He always played at being young 
with his children, so that he stayed 
young until he died. He was very 





proud of us. We knew it every day. 

2. A dad can let his children be 
themselves. The temptation is great 
to force children into molds of per- 
fection. Some of us act out our un- 
realized ambitions through our 
children. 

A couple I know have two little 
girls whom they treat like live Chi- 
na dolls. Mary and June are mere 
puppets for their mother to dress 
and father to show. Throughout 
delightful spring and summer days, 
they are not allowed outdoors to 
play. At four o’clock each after- 
noon, they may promenade. Dolls 
are carefully placed in their hands 
lest they pick up something else 
and dirty their hands. Our Ginny 
Lou, age five, observed, “Mary and 


*National Catholic Conference on Family Life, Philadelphia, Pa., March 16-18, 1953. Published 
in The Father, the Head of the Home. Copyright 1953 by the Family Life bureau, NCWC, 


Washington 5, D.C., 


and reprinted with permission. 133 pp., paper. 75¢. 
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June never get to really have fun, 
do they?” 

3. He can give his children time. 
We live in a tense world. When 
fathers get home from work, often 
after a pushing around on subway 
or bus, it is not easy for them to 
give generously of more time. Some 
fathers rarely give any. 

Many fathers lavish gifts and 
money on their children, but noth- 
ing else. They are too preoccupied 
with the business of accumulating 
these things. They become stran- 
gers. 

Where is a father going to find 
time? Part of it might be by release 
from household tasks—tasks which 
would have been done before he 
got home if some wives weren’t so 
busy with coffee, napping, gossip, 
and television. Men hate the new 
tendency for grocery stores to stay 
open at night so that husbands can 
do the shopping. This takes dad’s 
time away from the children. 

4. Fathers can be approachable. 
Bill was 15 when he was referred 
to me. He was about as complete 
a case of sex maladjustment as can 
be found outside of the Kinsey re- 
port. The boy needed to be set 
straight both on the facts and the 
ethics of sex. He had never found 
his father approachable on any top- 
ic. Ninety per cent of all fathers 
still seem unable or afraid to face 
the job of helping their children in 
this matter. 

The attitudes of people toward 
both sexes depend to a great extent 


upon their early relationships with 
parents. For a father, this is an 
important challenge. A daughter 
learns her first attitudes about men 
from him; and how a son gets along 
in a man’s world is affected by how 
he got along with his father. 

The father who wants his high- 
school or college-age son for a com- 
panion has a better chance if he 
begins with his newborn son. Dia- 
pering, bathing, and an occasional 
session at the high chair are in or- 
der. His young son sees that daddy 
is capable of handling household 
situations as well as his “at work” 
job. 

Zestful playing with children is 
richly rewarding. It may mean 
building something together, read- 
ing to the children, having them 
read to us, having a joint “hobby. 
Outdoors, the kids love to see that 
the old man can run and jump. 

5. A father studies his children. 
Behavior has a reason, and if fa- 
thers thought about their children 
as they say they think about their 
work, logically, objectively, and 
thoroughly, great good might re- 
sult. 

What is meant by study and ob- 
servation? Let’s use a simple exam- 
ple. If my son, Billy, gets “chosen 
up” last on the ball field, I'm go- 
ing to drop everything until he 
picks up enough ability to be chos- 
en eighth, at least. It can be quite 
damaging to kids to be social out- 
casts, or last in many things. One 
job of a father is to help his boys 
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and girls to be good at something, 
by understanding their strengths 
and weaknesses. 

6. He can assume a share in the 
education of his children. Such a 
role means knowing what the 
school is trying to do. Father can 
supplement the school program 
with rich educational experiences, 
by trips to art galleries, zoos, and 
museums; to his office; to stores; 
and to games. 

7. Fathers must be just and lev- 
elheaded about discipline. When 
Marty Jones comes in his door at 
night, he takes off his belt and 
gives his children the beating they 
have been promised by their moth- 
er. 
Psychologists hear ume and time 


again of progressive discipline— 
progressing from harsh words, to 
a strap, to blows with a fist. Is it 


any wonder that some children 
later defy all authority? 

The wise father uses discipline as 
a constructive force, thus helping 
his child to understand the neces- 
sity of authority. Such a father as- 
sumes that his child wants to be 
good but needs help. He always 
remembers that the ultimate end 
of discipline is self-discipline. 


When father is a despot, his child 


often becomes either aggressive and 
rebellious or timid, fearful, and 
overdependent. Of course, the cod- 
dled child gets no bargain either, 
for the smugness and selfishness he 
learns at home do him no good 
among his peers. 

8. He can be as well-adjusted as 
he wants his children to be. If a 
boy finds home happy, and learns 
to love as he is also loved, he feels 
secure and avoids misbehaving. If 
he can look up to his father as a 
model, he is going to be a fine boy. 
Delinquents generally come from 
homes of little understanding, affec- 
tion, stability, or moral fiber. 

9. He can remember that “the 
family that prays together stays to- 
gether.” Many a time did the seven 
of us and dad and mother finish 
the Rosary while the fringe of the 
neighborhood kids waited for me. 
This picture is one of the warmest 
memories of my youth. 

10. This summarizes the other 
points: he can create as ideal a fam- 
ily situation as is within the limits 
of his capacity. Thus he gives his 
children a model upon which to 
build their own families. 

Parenthood isn’t a picnic. Dad 
may work from sun to sun, but as 
a father he’s never done. 


Mrs. Littre Barrow Brooks, who died in Detroit last year, once took her 
young son to a social-service agency to determine what occupation he was 
best fitted for. The counselor examined the lad, checked his reactions, and 
said, “Your son should learn to do something with his hands.” 

The advice was sound. The boy subsequently became known as Joe Louis. 


Quote (27 Dec. ’53). 























Unseen World of the Deep 


Only a night journey from New 
York, the nets bring up strange 
monsters from the sea 





By Wiiu1aM BEEBE 


Condensed from 
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“Unseen Life of New York”* 


ATE one July evening, our sea- 
3 going tug Wheeler backed 
slowly out of a Brooklyn slip. At 
8:00 the following morning we 
were rolling gently over New 
York’s original Hudson Terminal: 
a canyon 100 miles southeast of 
New York City, a mile below the 
surface. The ultramarine of open 
ocean stretched all around to the 
rim of the world. The only life on 
the planet seemed to be our tugful 
of selves. 

A small winch was uncovered, 
given a breath of steam, and wire 
began to uncoil. Great silken nets 
were attached, and went billewing 
back in the wake of the tug, set- 
tling slowly out of sight. A mile 
and a half of wire was run out, and 
for several hours we crawled along 
at a speed of two knots. I put my 
hand on the taut, vibrating spider 
web of steel, and my eye followed 
it down into invisibility. The un- 
derworld of the deep sea became 
real as I gazed down and thought. 


I have walked in comfort, in a 
metal helmet, ten fathoms deep; 
once I went a half mile straight 
down in the bathysphere. Still, the 
North Pole seems far more accessi- 
ble than where our nets were be- 
ing drawn. In this unbelievable 
world, not only does bitter cold 
prevail, but complete and eternal 
darkness. The pressure, at a mile 
deep, is a ton to each square inch. 

I waved my hand. The bell in 
the engine room clanged, the 
idling propeller rested, and the 
sturdy bulk of the tug began to 
roll, swinging to the wind. Slowly 
the wire reeled in, and after a long 
time the great nets came dripping 
and cold to the surface. We had 
netted 55 species of deep-sea fish. 
Five were new to science. 

I picked up a nine-inch scimitar- 
fanged sea dragon. The first touch 
was painful from the bitter cold. 
In the heat of a still July day, my 
hands became numb as I dipped 
them into the glistening gelatin, 
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and the strange character of this 
deep world began to shape itself in 
my mind. 

The dragonfish opened his mouth 
unbelievably wide, as wide as 
would be the gape of a_ saber- 
toothed tiger, and the long needle- 
sharp fangs came together with a 
snap. I had wondered how the 
teeth could be managed, and now 
I saw that the two longest clicked 
through concealed grooves in the 
head and appeared above the skin 
near the eyes. Later, by accident, 
the fish bit my fingers, but the 
creature had become so weak from 
exposure to surface pressures that 
the tips of the needle fangs did not 
even pierce my skin. 

There is a relationship between 
the deep-down darkness and the 
great fangs. Plants cannot grow 
without sunlight, so, far beneath 
the surface, every creature is car- 
nivorous. Some have a stomach so 
elastic that they can swallow a fish 
several times their own length. 

If perpetual midnight should sud- 
denly envelop our cities, only those 
who had flashlights, or who by 
blind skill could manage to find 
food, could survive. The same holds 
true in the gorge of the Hudson. 

Many of the fishes, shrimps, and 
squids are covered with powerful 


searchlights, and have large and 
far-seeing eyes. Other creatures 


have long feelers reaching out in 
all directions but blind or nearly 
blind eyes. Occasionally we find a 
blind fish with the sockets of its 
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eyes turned into glowing head- 
lights. These lure small victims 
close enough for some other sense 
to detect them. 

In every net there are many un- 
solved problems. A tiny white 
thread of a fish, which we scoop 
into a glass of sea water, has per- 
fectly good eyes far out on the ends 
of slender stalks, each half as long 
as its body. It is a young dragon- 
fish. As the fish grows older, the 
eye-stalks begin to shorten and 
draw the eye nearer the head. The 
stalk skeleton is absorbed, the 
nerves crumple and twist, and, fi- 
nally, the stalk is actually crowded 
down into vacant eye sockets. The 
eye follows, is drawn close, and 
takes root. 

From now on the eyes of the 
stalk-eyed dragonfish are just where 
we find them in all normal fish. 
But then another phase of their 
strange life begins. The sexes di- 
verge. The female increases rapidly 
in size, until she is almost a foot 
long. She turns black, develops a 
row of shining portholes along her 
sides, and a large brilliant beacon 
near her tail. She also grows an 
elaborate, leaflike, chin barbel and 
a terrifying set of fangs. 

The male remains a_ two-inch 
dwarf. He is almost transparent. 
His mouth is toothless and he can 
neither eat nor digest food. On each 
side of his head appears a great 
light and an efficient reflector. He 
barges slowly along through life, 
hoping against hope that a mate 
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will find him before he dies of 


starvation. This is a very real hand- 
icap, for there are many more 
males than females. Shining forth 
his twin lamps, he watches always 
for the thousand to one chance that 
a form, approaching through the 
utter darkness, is not an implaca- 
ble enemy but one of his own kind. 

In the depths of the sea, hun- 
dreds of little fish are swimming, 
all exactly alike, less than two 
inches long, tail fins wagging furi- 
ously, eyes striving to glimpse some 
friendly spark of light in the eter- 
nal darkness. Their nostrils are 
very large, ready to detect the faint- 
est hint of an odor. Their jaws look 
like a pair of pincers, each armed 
with a cluster of toothlike spines. 


Every one is a male. In the Hud- 
son Gorge, in one of the deepest 
nets, we found two of these males. 


Thousands upon thousands of 
these small fish hatch, pursue their 
frantic search, and perish. Only the 
few detect and approach the great 
females, 100 times larger than they. 
The female is an unlovely, awk- 
ward, black fish, flaunting a yellow 
lantern on a long tentacle. Her 
eyes are minute, almost useless, and 
every inch of skin is covered with 
large, ivory-hard, sharp _ spines. 
Even among the dragons and gar- 
goyles of deep-sea fishes, this abyss- 
al fishing frog must be accounted 
ugly. 

She could swallow a dozen of 
the little black fish with a single 
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gulp if they clustered around her 
beacon. But for the one following 
close upon her scent the shining 
globe has no attraction. Like an 
iron filing drawn to a magnet, he 
rushes headlong upon her. He may 
strike upon her sides or back or 
even her head. Wherever it may 
be, he seizes hold with his clusters 
of bristles, finding a tiny area of 
soft skin somewhere among _ the 
spines. Holding fast, like a burr to 
wool, he begins to gnaw with his 
teeth until he exposes a bit of raw 
flesh. In some manner, as yet un- 
known, the blood vessels of the 
giant fish merge with those in his 
mouth, and a_ perfect union is 
formed of flesh and blood. 

Marvels only begin at this mo- 
ment, for after the fusion is com- 
plete there sets in an appalling 
degeneration in the body of the 
small parasite. He loses his eyes, 
nostrils, brain, bones, stomach. He 
is nourished by the life-giving 
blood of his strange mate; he is 
carried wherever he wishes to go; 
he is protected from harm by his 
smallness and his flabbiness, half- 
hidden among the horny, moun- 
tainous spines of his consort’s skin. 
His only remaining destiny is to 
fertilize the eggs which in course 
of time stream out into the water. 
After this he may perish, or else, 
preserving whatever individuality 
is left, he may exist until his hos- 
tess succumbs, when, automatical- 
ly, death comes to him. 











Back before the days of the supermarkets 


Papa Was a Grocer 


By Isapet M. JoHNsoN 


Condensed from the Ave Maria* 


Y FATHER was a grocer of 

the old school, an inde- 

pendent grocer, for more 
than 50 years. One day I asked him 
why he decided to become a grocer. 
He said, “Well, you know your 
mother is kind of proud. When her 
brothers went into the meat busi- 
ness, she didn’t rest until I had a 
business too. I decided on the gro- 
cery trade, figuring we’d always 
have enough to eat that way.” 

We have some old photographs 
of the store as it was when papa 
first opened for business. It was a 
small two-story building with nar- 
row plate-glass windows on each 
side of the entrance. Family living 
quarters were on the second floor. 
The store wasn’t even on a corner, 
but right in the middle of the block 
between small homes. 

There wasn’t much money for 
stock in the beginning; papa used 
to laugh about the time he had 
a customer who wanted a pound 
of mixed cookies and he couldn’t 
give them to her because he had 
only one box of cookies on hand. 

At first, mama helped out when 
she could. But the children began 


to come along, one about every two 
years, and her young sister became 
the clerk. She lived with us, help- 
ing mama with the housework, too. 
She was a lively and attractive red- 
haired young woman—mama ad- 
monished papa to keep an eye on 
her when salesmen called. 

Papa’s clerk loved to play jokes 
on him, which he returned in good 
measure, but one time she overdid 
it. She sent him to deliver 100 
pounds of flour several blocks up 
the street. When he arrived, the 
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lady of the house said there must 
be some mistake, as she hadn’t 
ordered any flour. Papa was strong, 
but felt that this was carrying a 
joke too far. Returning to the store, 
he picked up my young aunt bodily 
and whacked her a few good ones 
on her rather plump derriére. 

Every morning, papa would hitch 
up Maggie, our horse, to the gro- 
cery wagon and make his rounds 
of the customers for their day’s 
orders. When he returned, the or- 
ders would have to be made up and 
placed in boxes for delivery. As we 
children grew old enough, papa 
would take one or two of us along 
for the ride and to watch the horse. 

The horse I remember most fond- 
ly was Maggie, a dappled gray. She 
was gentle, loved us, and begged 
us for carrots or apples. I remem- 
ber how proud I felt when papa 
would permit me to hold the reins; 
I would call out loudly, “Giddap,” 
as she plodded along. She knew all 
the stops. 

Slowly the business grew, and 
papa began to speculate on how to 
expand. He had his eye on a near- 
by corner lot with a house on it. 
After much dickering, he arranged 
with the owner to move his house 
to our store lot, and we in turn 
would move our store to the corner 
lot. This feat was finally accom- 
plished, with the business carried 
on as usual, even when the store 
was in the middle of the street on 
its precarious journey to its new lo- 
cation. A warehouse was attached 


to the main store building. Here 
were bins of oats, meal, and chicken 
feed, to be sold to the farmers and 
families in town who owned a cow, 
horse, or chickens. 

Inside, a pot-bellied stove was 
flanked by the main counter to the 
left and the candy counter and 
bread case to the right. In the rear, 
papa kept his desk where he would 
go over his accounts and write 
checks. It was there, too, that he 
would call us for discipline. We 
brought our report cards to him 
there—and woe to any of us if we 
showed him a poor one; but a good 
one never went unrewarded. Near 
his desk papa kept a shoe form, 
and many a shoe did he repair: 
there were eight children in the 
family now. We were fascinated by 
his bright sharp pocket knife which 
he used with great dexterity in any 
emergency, from cutting shoe leath- 
er to sharpening our pencils. 

Just in front of papa’s desk stood 
the bright red coffee grinder, with 
a big wheel. How we loved the 
savory smell of coffee being ground! 
As we grew up, we were allowed 
to help. Grinding the coffee was 
fun. 

Flour was generally sold in 100- 
pound sacks. Occasionally, some 
customer would ask for five or ten 
pounds, and we had to scoop it 
into paper bags and weigh it on 
the scale. Lard, sugar, molasses, 
vinegar, and kerosene came in bar- 
rels. There was quite a market for 
kerosene, electricity still being con- 
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sidered a luxury, and I remember 
how I hated to fill the cans brought 
in by the customers, as the smell 
seemed to stick to my hands for- 
ever. 

The cheese came in large round 
discs and papa would slice portions 
as sold. He became so adept that 
he knew to a fraction of an ounce 
what a cut weighed. It was fun 
betting with him on the accuracy 
of his guesses. 

Bananas came from the whole- 
saler in bunches, and we usually 
had two bunches of them hanging 
in the front window. Papa used a 
sharp banana knife with a curved 
blade to cut the bananas from the 
bunch, and the children were for- 
bidden to use it. I disobeyed him 


to my sorrow, and I still carry the 
scar where the knife slipped and 
cut my fingers. Papa carried fresh 
fruits as they came in season. Every 
night he would examine each box 
carefully, removing the slightly 
spoiled fruit, which mama would 


wash and use. We seldom had 
sound fruit in our home. That was 
for the customers, and I often 
longed to sink my teeth into an 
unblemished peach or plum. 

Our store was famous for our 
home-made sauerkraut and dill 
pickles. After the cabbage harvest, 
papa would buy it by the bushel, 
and mama would prepare the 
kitchen, spreading bed sheets on 
the floor. We would hire a neigh- 
bor who owned a large kraut knife, 
and soon the kitchen was filled 


A pril 


with the grated cabbage. We had 
a secret recipe which had been 
handed down by mama’s family 
from Germany, and when the 
sauerkraut was ready for sale, peo- 
ple came from all over town to buy 
it. During dill-pickling time, the 
children would be put to work 
around the tub filled with cucum- 
bers, washing and drying them in 
preparation for the brine. 

Papa had definite rules for con- 
duct in the store. Nothing must be 
taken without permission. He sel- 
dom refused us cookies or apples, 
but candy requests usually got a 
No answer. We occasionally cir- 
cumvented this rule when waiting 
on the candy trade. On the whole, 
though, we obeyed him, even after 
we learned of another grocer whose 
children carried keys to the store 
and would often take friends in at 
night to forage for goodies. 

The grocer of the old days did a 
big business with farmers. Mr. and 
Mrs. Farmer would come into town 
sitting on top of their old farm 
wagon, loaded down with various 
fresh vegetables, butter, and eggs. 
The butter came in small crocks, 
and papa always cut out a sample 
before purchasing, as he was very 
fussy about the butter he sold. 
Then bartering would go on. The 
farmer’s wife meanwhile made up 
her list of needs, and when the deal 
was closed, sometimes papa would 
have the best of it and money was 
added to the till. Again, it might 
be the farmer whose gnarled hands 
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closed over a few dollars, which he 
would carefully fold and place in 
his old-fashioned moneybag. 

The store was a second home to 
us, and when business was slow, 
papa would play with us. In sum- 
mer, he would send us to a neigh- 
bor’s well for clear cold water. He 
would slice lemons with his sharp 
knife and drop them into the wa- 
ter, adding plenty of sugar. Never 
was better lemonade made. Some- 
times on special occasions he would 
call us from play to surprise us 
with large red juicy slices of ice- 
cold watermelon. I never eat this 
delicious fruit today without re- 
membering papa slicing one for us. 

One of papa’s special customers 
was our parish priest. The priest 
was a small round, jolly man. He 
knew every child by name and 
loved us all, and we loved him. 
When he came to the store, he 
would buy an immense bag of 
candy. Whenever he was seen on 
his way to the store, word spread 
along the street, and from every 
direction the children would run 
to the store. 

They were never disappointed! 
Out would come Father, tossing 
handfuls of candy far and wide. 
Then the scampering and shriek- 
ing went on until the last piece 
disappeared. 

I remember well my first experi- 
ence with Father’s generosity. I 
was very small, and the older ones 
shoved me out of their way; in 
despair I realized that I wouldn’t 
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have a chance at the candy. But 
Father’s kindly eyes never missed 
a thing. Suddenly I found him at 
my side, handing me the big bag 
with some of the candy still left 
in it, as he said gently, “This is for 
my little one.” My unexpected joy 
and gratitude knew no bounds, and 
with a leap I threw my arms 
around his neck and planted a 
moist kiss on his cheek. 

Papa was a great patriot. He was 
born in Germany and immigrated 
alone to this country as a young 
boy. Though he often yearned for 
a sight of his family and even re- 
turned once to visit them, America 
was his true home and the land he 
loved. On every hoiiday he would 
hang his large flag over the top of 
the store for all to see, but the 4th 
of July was his special day. Fire- 
works were sold by all the grocers, 
and papa always put in a large sup- 
ply. On the evening of the 4th, he 
would take all that remained of his 
stock and put on a fireworks dis- 
play for the entire neighborhood. 
The children from blocks around 
us, as well as their parents, would 
gather at the store. 

The new and the exciting always 
challenged papa. When the first 
trucks were on the market, he had 
to have one. Faithful Maggie was 
growing old, so she was sent to pas- 
ture, and a shiny Ford truck took 
her place. It was my oldest broth- 
er’s pride and joy. Papa learned to 
drive it too, but seldom did. Secret- 
ly, he longed for his old horse. 
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Papa took in stride the competi- 
tion of other grocery stores, espe- 
cially the one in the next block. 
Prices were usually the same, and 
the rivalry was friendly. But when 
the chain stores came, papa began 
to feel the drift away from his store, 
and he had difficulty competing for 
the cash customers. The charge cus- 
tomers as a whole remained faith- 
ful, but even they were drawn to 
the chains on week ends, for who 
could resist the large ads in the 
local paper with special lead items 
cut way below cost? How papa be- 
rated the chain stores! The word 
chain was anathema to us for years; 
and even today I feel resentful of 
their big business, knowing what it 


has done to the faithful neighbor- 
hood grocer of papa’s day. 

Papa is old now, and his grocery 
days are over. My brother died a 
few years ago, and the business has 
been sold. A new name is over the 
door. 

For more than 50 years this was 
papa’s life, and a good life it was. 
The customers were more than just 
sales to him; they were his friends 
and neighbors as well. Papa was 
more than just a grocer; he was a 
friend, confidant, and _ benefactor, 
who often helped customers through 
hard times and troubles. Those days 
are ended. The supermarket has 
taken over. I wonder sometimes if 
the change is for the better. 
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Precautions 


Wuie awaiting my order in a little tea garden in England, I sat toying 
with an ash tray. I noticed that there was about half an inch of water in 
the bottom of it. This struck me as being a good idea for extinguishing 
cigarettes. When the old lady who was serving us returned, I commented 
on the fact. 

“Yes,” she said with a twinkle in her eyes, “and it also discourages fellows 


, 


from slipping the trays into their pockets before leaving.’ 
Eric Wilson in the Rotarian (Jan, ’54). 


A rravecer entered a hotel in a small city. In one hand he carried a hand 
bag, and there was a heavy rope coiled around his arm. 

“What's the idea of the rope?” asked the desk clerk. 

“Well, you see,” the traveler explained, “not long ago I was a guest 
in a hotel, and it caught fire. There was no fire escape, and I had a narrow 
escape getting down by the staircase. Since that time I always carry this 
rope with me, to get down from my window in case of fire.” 

“I see,” said the clerk; “that’s a very good idea. But in this hotel the 


rule is that guests with their own fire escapes always pay in advance.” 
From Make ’Em Laugh Again by Charles N. Lurie (Putnam’s). 














Strangers at Our 


U.S. Gates 


We need more people 
and they need us 


By Sen. Husert H. Humpurey 


Condensed from a Public Affairs pamphlet* 


MMIGRATION LAWS are not easy 

to understand. Few citizens 

or Congressmen have time 
to digest the mass of scientific and 
historical material behind them. 
The McCarran-Walter act runs to 
302 pages, and is virtually unread- 
able by anyone except an expert. 

As a result, certain persistent 
myths have become widely accepted 
as facts. They almost always turn 
up in discussions on immigration. 
They account for some of our un- 
democratic immigration policies. 

Myth No. 1: Rigid laws are need- 
ed to prevent the country from be- 
ing flooded with immigrants. 

If that is so, why haven’t millions, 
eligible under immigration laws, 
migrated from Canada and South 
America? They are exempt from 
quota limitations. The fact is that 
most people cling to familiar soil 
or well-known pavements. They 
will suffer poverty or endure dicta- 
torship rather than leave friends 
and relatives. Few want to start 
afresh in a strange country where 
a strange language is spoken. When 


immigration from Europe was un- 
limited, as in the decade 1840-1850, 
it amounted annually to only 1.28% 
of U.S. population. 

Myth No. 2: Immigration threat- 
ens American living standards. 

Organized labor, which is sensi- 
tive to any attack on living stand- 
ards, has tossed this myth into the 
ash can. Both AFL and CIO lead- 
ers are for a liberalized immigration 
policy. Labor has learned that im- 
migration normally creates more 
jobs and increases the national 
wealth. Millions of native Ameri- 
cans earn good livings from indus- 
tries founded by immigrants. The 
type for practically every newspa- 
per, magazine, and book published 
in the U.S. is set on the linotype 
machine invented by Otto Mergen- 
thaler, an immigrant from Ger- 
many. Other immigrants gave us 
the typewriter, telephone, electric 
elevator, blast furnace, and oil-re- 
fining process, 

Recent immigrants have brought 
Old World skills and technical proc- 
esses with them. Judah Lifszyc, a 
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Polish scientist, had a secret process 
for producing clear dextrose sirup. 
He opened a factory in Wenatchee, 
Wash., cooperatively owned by 
some 700 farmers, which is produc- 
ing 30 tons of sirup daily from sur- 
plus wheat and potatoes that used 
to be dumped. Refugees from Am- 
sterdam created high-paid jobs for 
Americans when they moved the 
center of the world’s diamond in- 
dustry to New York City. 

Immigrants are consumers as 
well as workers and producers. The 
more consumers, the more capital 
investment and the more employ- 
ment. During the great period of 
immigration, from 1870 to 1930, the 
population increased about three 
times, but the number of jobs in- 
creased about four times. This job 
gain was made despite widespread 
adoption of labor-saving machinery 
and techniques. 

Myth No. 3: Certain races or na- 
tionalities are undesirable. 

As recently as a generation ago 
a few scientists still clung to the 
idea that certain peoples were in- 
herently or biologically inferior. 
Today not one competent authori- 
ty accepts the theory of superior 
and inferior peoples. Dr. Ralph L. 
Beals, former president of the 
American Anthropological associa- 
tion, comments, “All scientific evi- 
dence indicates that.all peoples are 
inherently capable of acquiring or 
adapting to our civilization.” 

There will be marked individual 
differences, of course, in any na- 


tional group. There will be idiots 
and geniuses, scoundrels and states- 
men, weaklings and Samsons. But 
the average person, whether he be 
an Eskimo or an Ecuadorean or a 
resident of Easton, Pa., is the same 
fellow the whole world over. He 
has the same innate ability to com- 
pose a great symphony, invent a 
better mousetrap, or develop a 
spineless artichoke. And there’s the 
same risk that he may abuse his 
dog, yell at telephone operators, or 
pilfer the poor box. 

Myth No. 4: Immigrants do not 
make good citizens. 

The Scots were once rated as 
poor timber for citizenship, and for 
decades it was widely believed that 
the Irish could never become good 
Americans. History has shown oth- 
erwise. The slurs against recent im- 
migrants have no more validity. 

Again and again it has been dem- 
onstrated that the foreign-born com- 
mit proportionately fewer crimes 
than native Americans. E, H. Suth- 
erland, an authority on criminol- 
ogy, found in 1933 that 536 native 
whites per 100,000 were committed 
to prisons of all types, against only 
402 foreign-born whites. The sons 
and daughters of immigrants con- 
tribute more to delinquency than 
the foreign-born. 

Home ownership is a good index 
of adjustment to a new environ- 
ment. The 1940 census showed that 
proportionately more foreign-born 
people own homes than native 
whites. 
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Recent immigrants have made 
rich contributions not only to in- 
dustry and science but also to mu- 
sic, literature, drama, and art. 

Myth No. 5: There isn’t room 
for many more people here. 

There is plenty of room and plen- 
ty of need for them. Representative 
Harrison Gray Otis of Massachu- 
setts was wide of the mark when 
he declared, “When this country 
was new it might have been good 
policy to admit all. But it is so no 
longer.” Mr. Otis was speaking in 
1797. 

In 1950, the U.S. had 51 persons 
per square mile. Compare this with 
480 in Great Britain and 807 in 
Belgium. How large a population 
could be comfortably supported 
cannot be forecast exactly, but the 


experience of the last 50 years shows 
that the limit is not yet in sight. 
Some experts predict that at the 
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present small rate of immigration 
the population will reach a peak of 
about 190 million in 1975, 

Ill-conceived and bigoted immi- 
gration laws have been a blemish 
on our record. Freedom of move- 
ment, both in emigration and im- 
migration, has long been acknowl- 
edged as among the most funda- 
mental of human freedoms. Only 
totalitarianism seeks rigidly to limit 
the free movement of people. It 
seeks to deny to its own subjects 
the freedom to live elsewhere. It 
seeks to deny to others access to its 
soil or contact with its peoples. 
Conversely, the very essence of de- 
mocracy is that people remain free 
to choose where and in which coun- 
try they wish to live and build their 
future. We must revise our immi- 
gration laws. Bigotry must give 
way to knowledge, and expediency 
to justice. 











Dizzy Enough for Dean 
Here's a pitcher who was so good he couldn’t win. 

Tony Blatter, 13, a fireballer for St. Anne’s grade school in Prairie Village, 
Kan., had so much steam in his pitches that his catcher couldn’t stop the 
ball in a game with Overland Park’s Holy Rosary last year. Blatter had a 
no-hitter through five complete innings, but the other team was ahead 20-5. 

Holy Rosary batters simply swung at third strikes and dashed safely to first 
base because the catcher couldn’t hold the ball. Blatter’s coach, Virgil Brad- 
shaw, finally suggested that he ease up a little. 

“But, coach, I want a no-hitter.” 

“Yes, I understand,” the coach replied, “but it looks like we can’t win 
this way.” 

So Blatter grudgingly yielded a few hits in the couple innings before it 
was time for the kids to go home. 


Final score: Holy Rosary 25, St. Anne’s 5, — Ray Ferris in Bluebook (Nov. °53) 





With the right state of mind it’s pos- 
sible to be a full-time mother and part- 
time worker even when you're blind 


spect, exactly like thousands of 


|‘: BarBour is, save in one re- 
housewives. 


other American 


She has a home, husband, and 
child. She does all her own clean- 
ing and cooking and caring for the 
baby. She also holds down a part- 


time job. But Jane is blind. 

I called on her the other day in 
her inviting four-room flat in a 
New York suburb. I came away 
struck by the limitless capacity of 
human beings to overcome seem- 
ingly insurmountable obstacles. 

Jane Barbour says that what she 
has done anyone could do who 
wanted to badly enough. She 
won't even concede that blindness 
is a handicap. “Ill admit it’s in- 
convenient,” she says. 

Jane, blind from birth, does not 
find it remarkable that she enjoys 
the same kind of life as people who 
can see. She always has, thanks to 
the good sense of her parents. They 


By Eni GrirFis 


Condensed from “Courage Is the Key’’* 


treated her just as they did her old- 
er sister and younger brother. The 
result was that Jane had a happy, 
normal childhood. She learned to 
roller skate and ice skate, and to 
swim and dive, went coasting and 
hiking, and even learned to ski. 

Jane first realized that she was 
different from other children when 
she was six. She had never heard 
the word blind. Then one day, 
when her mother was entertaining 
a guest, Jane ran into the living 
room. There was a chair in her 
path, and she skirted it so adroitly 
that the guest exclaimed, “How 
can she do that when she can’t 
see?” Jane asked if it were true 
that she couldn’t see and other 
people could. Her mother said Yes, 
it was true. Then Jane wanted to 
know why. 

Her mother replied, “We really 
don’t know, dear. You were born 
that way.” There was nothing par- 
ticularly shocking about it, Jane 
says. It was just a fact. 

At first, Jane was taught at home 


“Edited and copyright 1953 by Alexander Klein, and reprinted with permission of Twayne 
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by a special teacher. She learned 
to read and write braille, and to 
use the arithmetic slate designed 
for the blind. Then she entered the 
2nd grade in a private school. Her 
first teacher there learned braille 
in order to help her. When Jane 
was about ten, she learned to type 
so that she could take her examina- 
tions and write compositions with- 
out resorting to braille. 

Later she entered public high 
school. Here she was able to get 
most of her textbooks in braille. 
The few not available the family 
had transcribed for her. She then 
went to a fashionable school for 
girls in New York, where she stud- 
ied music, languages, English liter- 
ature, and other cultural subjects. 

Afterwards, Jane lived at home 


and enjoyed the social life of other 
girls her age: going out to parties, 
dinners, dances, and the theater. 
She always had plenty of boy 
friends, for she is exceptionally at- 
tractive, charming, and vivacious. 


Her attractiveness and _ her 
smooth dancing once got her into 
an embarrassing situation. She and 
her escort were picked out at a 
restaurant as being one of the three 
most graceful couples on the dance 
floor. When it was discovered that 
Jane was blind, her picture ap- 
peared in several New York papers, 
and for weeks someone was always 
recognizing her in public. 

Next, Jane began looking for 
work. She found it with the Talk- 


ing Book studio, a national organ- 


ization for the blind. Her work 
was listening to recordings, keep- 
ing a careful ear cocked for stum- 
bles or mispronunciations, and 
reporting them to the director. 

Her boss was a young man of 
Jane’s own age. They fell in love, 
and he proposed marriage. As- 
sured by specialists that her blind- 
ness was not hereditary, Jane ac- 
cepted. 

Jennifer, their first child, is now 
16 months old, a pretty, fair-haired, 
blue-eyed baby. She’s as healthy, 
happy, and bright a child as you 
could find anywhere. 

For a week or two after she came 
home from the hospital, following 
Jennifer’s arrival, Jane had a nurse 
for the baby, and a part-time maid. 
Since then she has taken full charge 
of everything herself. She lightens 
her housework by sending out as 
much of the laundry as possible; 
and to keep the laundry bill within 
bounds, she and Bill use plastic 
luncheon sets and paper napkins. 

Jane has a “fairly regular” rou- 
tine. She maintains that you can’t 
have an ironbound routine with a 
baby in the house, unless you in- 
tend to regiment the child unmer- 
cifully. 

Here is how her day usually goes. 
The Barbours get up about 6:45, 
and Jane starts breakfast. Mean- 
while, Bill dresses himself and par- 
tially dresses Jennifer. Then they 
all have breakfast together. 

If it’s a fine day, Bill sets up the 
baby’s play pen in the yard before 
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he goes to work. After he leaves, 
Jane takes Jennifer to the bath- 
room, finishes dressing her, and 
carries her down to the play pen. 
On dull or rainy days, the pen is 
set up in the living room. 

Once the baby has been “tethered 
out,” the day’s work really starts. 
First come the dishes, then the 
beds. Jane does all her marketing 
by phone. Next she does the day’s 
washing. 

“How do you know when you 
have things clean?” I asked her. 

“Well, in the first place I make 
sure that things don’t get really 
dirty, by washing every day,” she 
replied; “and then I wash them so 
thoroughly and rinse them so many 
times that I figure they can’t be 
anything else but clean.” 

After the washing is hung, Jane 
starts in on the house. This, too, 
she does every day. The bedrooms 
aren’t too difficult, since the floors 
are hardwood, with just a scatter 
rug in each room. A floor mop 
takes care of them. But for the liv- 
ing room, with its large rug, Jane 
has to get down on her knees. 
Armed with a dustpan and a short- 
handled floor brush, she goes all 
around the hardwood border. Then 
out comes the carpet sweeper, and 
she goes to work on the rug. Once 
a week she uses the vacuum. 

Jane has to be extremely thor- 
ough. Not being able to see, she 
can’t take a chance on skimming 
over things. When she dusts she 
removes all objects, sets them care- 
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fully aside in one spot and, when 
she has finished, replaces them as 
they were before. The same pains- 
taking care goes into washing 
kitchen and bathroom floors twice 
a week. I watched her, fascinated, 
as she went about her work. When 
she finished, I’d have matched her 
house with that of the most meticu- 
lous housekeeper in the neighbor- 
hood. 

Besides the ordinary problems of 
bringing up a baby, Jane has many 
others. When Jennifer was small, 
for instance, there were eye drops, 
nose drops, and bath oil to be dealt 
with. Jane had to be sure that she 
didn’t get hold of the wrong thing. 
So, instead of a set of decorated 
bottles, Jane had “perfectly outland- 
ish” containers. The bath oil was in 
an empty mayonnaise jar; the eye 
drops in a bottle of one size and 
shape; and the nose drops in a bot- 
tle of another size and shape. “It 
must have looked weird,” Jane 
laughs, “but that way I could tell 
what I was getting hold of.” 

Jane says friends and visitors still 
ask her how she dresses the baby. 
“I do it just as anyone else would,” 
she says. 

Almost every garment has some 
feature which distinguishes it from 
all other garments. To make things 
easier for herself, Jane is very order- 
ly, and always keeps the baby’s 
things in a particular place, as she 
does her own. She has the colors 
of the baby’s various dresses fixed 
in her mind, and marks the socks 
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on the inside with a chain stitch. 
For socks with a touch of blue, she 
does a horizontal chain stitch; for 
pink, a vertical; white, she leaves 
unmarked. 

“Oh, yes, I can sew,” she said 
quickly. “You can get self-thread- 
ing needles, and I have a wonder- 
ful sewing basket.” 

She got it out and showed it to 
me. It is a deep basket with two 
trays. The top tray is divided into 
compartments, in each of which 
she keeps a particular item: but- 
tons, scissors, and thimbles. The 
second tray contains a dozen plas- 
tic spindles to hold spools of thread. 
Jane has notched these spindles so 
that she knows what color is on 
each. She has no trouble sewing 
up a rip or replacing buttons, but 
admits that darning socks is slow 
and tedious. 

The hardest thing she has to 
cope with right now, Jane says, is 
trying to keep track of the stuff 
Jennifer throws around. “I have to 
keep my wits about me every min- 
ute she’s awake. She strews stuff 
all over the house, ash trays, toys, 
books, anything she can get her 
hands on. I’m beginning to step 
around her like a gaited horse. But 
I don’t care as long as she’s having 
fun. I’m determined that Jennifer 
shall have a perfectly normal child- 
hood. I subject her to normal disci- 
pline, but no more. I’m not going 
to make her conform to an un- 
natural routine just because that 
would make it easier for me.” 
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While the baby naps, Jane does 
the dishes and prepares vegetables 
for dinner. Then she bathes, chang- 
es her clothes, and sits down to do 
some of her “homework,” proof- 
reading talking-book records. On 
an average, she does 60 of these a 
week, which means 15 hours of 
work. 

Somewhere between records, she 
wakes the baby up, dressses her, 
and puts her out to play. Around 
4:30 she brings the baby in, plays 
with her, and then leaves her in 
the living room with her toys while 
she herself gets on with the dinner. 

Everyone who comes is curious 
to know how Mrs. Barbour man- 
ages the cooking. How does she 
peel potatoes? How does she find 
what she wants? Well, she doesn’t 
peel the potatoes except when she 
roasts them with the meat. She 
either bakes them or boils them in 
their jackets. Practically everything 
on the pantry shelf is in a different 
size, style, or shape of container. “If 
I ever do get stuck,” she says, “I 
can always smell or taste.” 

She has a braille cookbook which 
tells how long to bake each item. 
Jane sets her oven regulator, puts 
in whatever is to be cooked, and 
times it by the clock. She simply 
opens the hinged glass front, places 
her fingers on the hands, and tells 
the time from their positions. 

One would think that a person 
with her hands as full as Jane Bar- 
bour’s would be content to cook for 
her family only. But she and Bill 
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can’t afford to go out very often, so 
Jane frequently invites friends in 
for dinner. She has certain menus 
she follows when she has guests, 
things she knows she does well. 
One of these consists of stewed 
chicken with spoon bread, potatoes, 
and succotash, with a lemon pie 
for dessert; another is beef strogan- 
off, wild rice, a green salad, and 
cake. 

After spending an afternoon with 
Jane and watching how she man- 
ages things, I felt that I'd seen 
about everything. “Look _ here, 
Jane,” I said, “is there anything 
you can’t do?” 

“Yes,” she said emphatically, “I 
simply can’t prepare a fresh pine- 
apple! And I can’t clean shrimps 
properly. | can manage the shells 


and the whiskers, but I can’t get 
out those little black spots in their 
stomachs.” 

As I was leaving, Jane said seri- 
ously, “I do wish I could convince 
people with so-called handicaps 
that they don’t have to go through 
life without the things every nor- 
mal person wants, love, marriage, 
children, work, and play. I know 
that many of them don’t get these 
things, but I can’t help wondering 
sometimes if their own attitude 
doesn’t stand in their way more 
than the disability itself. If a per- 
son is ablebodied and _ reasonably 
intelligent, and will make the ef- 
fort to think and act like a normal 
person, I don’t see why he or she 
shouldn’t have a normal, useful, 


happy life.” 





A Plan for the Layoff 


Roper Corp. improves its labor relations 


By Grorce MELLoAN 


Condensed trom the Wall Street Journal* 


Rockrorp, ILL., company 
A was forced recently to lay 
~~~ | off 450 of its 2,200 em- 


ployees, but it handled the job so 
well that it has received hearty 
praise from the very employees it 
dismissed. The George D. Roper 
Corp., manufacturer of gas rang- 


es and power-driven rotary-gear 
pumps, was faced with the layoff 
when Army Ordnance ordered it 
to cut production of 105-millimeter 
shells by nearly half within 30 days. 

“We gave employees three weeks’ 
notice,” said Lester C. Fill, person- 
nel director. “This gave them time 
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to look for other jobs, and they also 
received the benefit of their Thanks- 
giving holiday.” The 30 days also 
gave the company a breathing spell 
in which to iron out layoff prob- 
lems, he added. 

When the day came to break the 
layoff news to employees, Fill and 
his aides had mapped out a detailed 
plan. First, they had set up a pre- 
cise timetable for the announce- 
ment, designed to squelch rumors. 

Fill met with plant foremen at 8 
a.M. and told them what was hap- 
pening. At 9 a.M. representatives 
of Local 39, UAW-CIO, were in- 
formed, and Fill asked the union’s 
help in working out seniority prob- 
lems. Office supervisors got the 
word at 10 a.m.; at 10:30 a.m. no- 


tices went up on plant bulletin 


boards. At 11 a.m. the news was 
released to newspapers, and by 
noon a letter had gone ougfrom S. 
H. Hobson, Roper president, timed 
to explain the layoff to workers’ 
families the following day. 

Meanwhile, job interviewer Ray 
Armstrong was calling other Rock- 
ford companies, compiling a list of 
jobs available. As workers received 
dismissal notices they were given 
leads on where they could find 
work. Armstrong estimated that 
from 100 to 200 found work in 
Rockford’s tight job market with- 
in a week. In some cases, Arm- 
strong gave a further boost by c call- 
ing another plant and giving a 
worker a specific lead. 

Robert Heinhold, of the personnel 
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department, was organizing round- 
the-clock interviews with some 900 
other workers who had to be shift- 
ed to other jobs within the Roper 
organization. Union men_ were 
called on to help iron out com- 
plaints. When layoff day came, 1,- 
300 interviews had been completed 
and the 900 were ready to step into 
their new jobs. 

The company’s final move in the 
layoff was formation of the Roper 
Veterans’ club for 21 employees 
who had passed retirement age dur- 
ing a period of high output, and 
who were now retired. The club is 
helping them find part-time work 
to supplement pensions. 

“T think that was swell of them 
said Felix Lamb, 68, with a broad 
smile. Mr. Lamb got a four-hour- 
a-day job in a novelty plant, with 
the company’s help. “I’m a guy 
who likes to get out and meet peo- 
ple,” he said. “I know I would have 
had a hard time getting a job be- 
cause of my age.” 

Evidence that Roper has succeed- 
ed in a difficult job is a statement 
by Ordway Neslund, president of 
Local 39. don’t know of any 
plant where more has been accom- 
plished as far as labor relations are 
concerned,” he declared. 

Junior Ingram is a 23-year-old 
father of two, who drove a lift- 
truck for Roper. He said, “Sure, | 
felt bad about getting laid off; but 
I've never had anyone give me as 
big a lift as they did here. I didn’t 


lose even a day’s work.” 





HEN a China missioner re- 

/¥/ calls the steep mountain 

trails he has climbed and 
the narrow rice-field paths he has 
meandered over, he also remem- 
bers the gay carriers with shoulder 
poles that he met everywhere, the 
coolies. Koo-li, the Chinese term, 
means “bitter strength exerted.” 

The coolie is everywhere in 
China, along the miles of flagstone 
walks in the country and in the 
crowded noisy trading marts. 
Heavy baskets hang from swing 
ropes at each end of his shoulder 
pole. 

The fledgling missioner, on first 
arriving at a China-coast port, looks 
in wonder at the army of coolies on 
the docks, hurrying around like 
ants. 

Some work alone; some work in 
pairs or in gangs to move heavy 
cases. To keep step in their jog, 
they chant in march tempo. Lead 
men groan a chant, mz-re-do, and 
those behind answer re-la. 

Resting by the roadside under a 
wide banyan tree, the weary mis- 
sioner finds cheerful coolies stop- 
ping to sit and chat. He notices 
the homemade straw sandals tied 
around the coolie’s instep and 
ankles. Flat feet and calf muscles 
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Men At Work 


From the Mission ‘Bulletin* 


knotted with varicose veins testify 
to the heavy loads his legs have 
struggled with. Homespun blue 
jeans full of patches and rolled up 
to his thighs tell of his hard life. 

His rest period follows a ritual. 
First the coolie pulls the ever- 
present towel over his shoulder and 
proceeds to wipe down his sweaty 
body. Then he pulls a homemade 
pipe from his bamboo hat, fills it 
from a tobacco pouch tied to his 
belt, and puffs away contentedly. 

The coolie’s talk concerns his in- 
terests in life: the price of rice, the 
rain or the drought, the goods he 
carries@r the distance he tracks. 
Certain questions are forever asked 
of the foreigner. Is life also a hard 
struggle in the faraway country? 
How do they farm? How do they 
eat? How do they dress? His re- 
peated Ai-ya puts an exclamation 
or a period behind the answers. 

When his rest is over, his old 
pipe, dyed mahogany by long serv- 
ice, is tucked away, and the hat is 
swung over his head. Large lumps 
of puffy flesh have mushroomed 
on his shoulders like collar lumps 
on the shoulders of a dray horse. 
One heave, and the pole settles into 
these lumps. “See you again,” he 
says with a smile. 
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When coal-burning ships tie up to refuel in Hong Kong, lines of coolies start their 
grueling grind up the cleated planks with baskets of coal. Gleaming sweat, taut 
muscles, poise, balance, and strain spell! out the title: labor. 
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TRADE: Coolie bearers unload livestock and rice that come down the rivers 
from China’s hinterland to feed the city; they load factory merchandise for the 
inland merchants. 





Crude cantilever derricks unload the heavy goods while large cases are pulled by 
block and tackle onto trucks. The coolies chant a song and pull together on a 
certain note. 




















FARMER: He grows rice on 
level lowlands where the 
roots can be kept flooded. 
The high ground is spaded 
for vegetables. 


Irrigation water is churned 
up for the rice fields with 
chain paddles that pull 
water up through an en- 
closed spout. 


(Right) From wells, ponds 
or streams water is dipped 
up and lugged away in 
bucket sprinklers for the 
vegetables. 
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SAWYER: Logs are line-marked for boards by snapping a taut ink-soaked string. 
One end of the log is then jacked high and the sawyers start, one above and one 
below the log. Up-down, push-pull, the gnawing teeth eat down the line into 


the log. 


FISHERMAN: The fisherman fingers his trusty net like a violinist as he looks for 
weak strings or breaks in the meshes before he goes fishing. 














THE NET CASTER spins like a discus thrower; then hurls the net. A weighted 
border immediately spreads the net loop in a wide circle like a lariat loop. 
The weights quickly pull the hem down first. A drawstring tied to his left wrist 
is now pulled. It closes the loop at the bottom and traps a catch, if the fisherman 


is lucky. 





SMALL INDUSTRY: How quilt makers ply their trade. A pile of raw cotton is 
placed on a wooden bed. The man with the belt sinks his one-string harp into 
the pile and pounds the vibrant cord to make the cotton dance and spread evenly. 
Then the cotton is rolled down, and stringers take over. With a pole like a fly 
rod, fine string is cast back and forth, and pressed down in trellis work. The 
cotton entwines its fiber around the string need 


stays in place. 


The rattan weaver works on bamboo frames to make lightweight tables, mats, 
and chairs. 























HANDIWORK: Blocks of hardwood are sawed foot-shape for the 500 million 
customers who wear wooden shoes on the street, or in their dirt-floor homes. 
The second workman planes the edges and shapes the slants, while the boss keeps 
shop and counts his gain on an abacus. Wooden shoes are named Mook Kek, 
which translates their clack-clack rattle. 











THE STONECUTTER corrugates the grinding surface of a home gristmill before 
assembly. To turn the grinder, two spoke handles are inserted in the square holes 
of the upper block. Grain heaped on the concave top slides through the axle and 
is ground into flour as the stone turns. 


ARTISTRY: Some labor to feed the body; others fashion works of art to nourish 
the soul. For the full man does not live by bread alone. 




















Katu- Waking Seare 


Are laws against stealing your neighbor's 
weather really necessary? 


By T. Morris Lonostretu 


Condensed from “Understanding the Weather’’* 


N has long dreamed about 

improving the weather be- 

cause, unlike the beasts, he 
couldnt take it. He built a wall 
against the wind and a roof against 
the rain, brought his fire indoors 
when it snowed, and took to car- 
rying along a smaller roof when 
he went to church. 

At first, he could do little about 
the weather except talk about it. 
Later, he learned to predict it, with 
gradually increasing accuracy. But, 
despite centuries of experiment, it 
was not until 1946 that he was able 
to change the weather. Then, Vin- 
cent J. Schaefer, flying an airplane 
over the Berkshire hills, dropped 
six pounds of dry ice into a cloud 
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and converted four miles of it into 
snow flurries. 

His feat aroused immediate at- 
tention all over the U.S., especially 
in regions where a few extra inches 
of rain would irrigate millions of 
otherwise arid acres. If man could 
really make rain, it would expand 
industry, raise land values, and 
make it possible to support greater 
populations. Farmers and ranchers 
rushed to hire rain makers. Weath- 
er consultants appeared faster than 
the clouds they dreamed of milk- 
ing. A heavy mist of claims and 
counterclaims arose. The rain mak- 
ers quickly produced more discus- 
sion than rain. 

In Colorado, the winter snowfall 
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was said to be four to eight times 
greater in cloud-seeded areas than 
usual. In Arizona, the snow pack 
was heavy enough to cause worry 
about the tourist trade. Some peo- 
ple praised man-made rain as better 
than the natural product. Artificial 
rain was gentle and even, they said, 
with less run-off and fewer gully 
washers. Other people complained, 
“It rains too hard.” Appeals were 
made to the governor of Colorado 
for relief from snow-blocked roads 
and snowslides. 

Some ranchers in Montana filed 
“legal notice to all the world” that 
they were laying claim to all mois- 
ture above their ranches. They 
claimed prior right to increase it. 
Senator Clinton Anderson declared 
in Washington, “We are going to 
need policemen in the skies to see 
that one state doesn’t steal another’s 
weather.” In some states now you 
have to have a license to make it 
rain. 

Soon another complaint was add- 
ed to the general hubbub. Artificial 
rain making didn’t always work. If 
clouds were overseeded, even nat- 
ural rainfall was prevented. But 
optimists immediately pointed out 
that this, too, could be a boon. De- 
liberate overseeding could be used 
to dissipate dangerous hail or thun- 
derstorms. 

Clouds are seeded by dropping 
fragments of dry ice (solid carbon 
dioxide) into ‘the air or infecting 
a cloud from the ground by smoke 
of silver-iodide particles. A gener- 


- should already be supercooled, pref- 
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ator burns ordinary coke impreg- 
nated with silver iodide. When 
heated to 3,000°, it shoots out quad- 
rillions of tiny particles which are 
swept up into the air and_ seed 
thousands of square miles of pass- 
ing cloud in a few hours. Thirty 
quadrillion particles a minute is the 
estimated rate of such stoking, so it 
is easy to overseed. A silver iodide 
particle is a more effective nucleus 
for ice crystals than any so far 
found in nature. 

Not every cloud will produce 
rain. For results, the cloud chosen 























erably in its upper layers, to a tem- 
perature as low as 23° F. For 
maximum effectiveness, it must be 
young, actively growing, cumulus- 
shaped, and in a potentially unsta- 
ble region of the atmosphere; and 
it should reach at least 3,000 to 
5,000 feet into the altitudes of freez- 
ing temperatures. 

Rain making is hindered or pre- 
vented by many conditions, princi- 
pally by the total absence of clouds. 
Strong temperature inversions aloft 
may stall cloud growth, and cloud 
seeding becomes ineffective. Large 
variation in wind velocities at dif- 
ferent heights likewise cancels out 
seeding efforts. Low absolute hu- 
midity, weak air circulation, and 
large fields of cirrus clouds are 
often barriers to seeding. 

Some scientists assert that cloud 
seeding may become a weapon of 
war. One country might bring fam- 
ine to another either by overseeding 
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to cause drought or by carefully 
seeding to cause torrential rains. 

Fears of reckless manipulation of 
clouds led to joint Senate hearings 
in Washington on weather control. 
Most of the scientists testifying at 
the hearings thought that Con- 
gress should enact a law regulating 
weather-control practices, both to 
protect the public and to foster fur- 
ther advances in scientific knowl- 
edge. Federal legislation was re- 
garded as preferable to a potpourri 
of state laws. They recommended 
a licensing system for rain makers, 
administered by a single federal 
agency. So far, no action has been 
taken. 

Anyway, professional meteorolo- 
gists are very skeptical about the 





People thumbing their way to 


heaven on their rosaries. 72, Onderisin 
Desperate as a fly in a bottle. 
W. E. Barrett 
A bus nosing familiarly to friendly 
curbs. Louis Halsey 
A polite, polished Sunday kind of 


room. Harriet Frank, Jr. 


A single-engined bee coming in on 


a sunbeam. Pat McAteer 


Flishes of Faney 
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prospect of man’s gaining much 
real control over the weather in the 
near future. They understand the 
vastness of the forces involved. An 
inch of rain weighs 72,300 tons to 
the square mile. It would take bil- 
lions of tons of rain to soak the 
drier half of Texas and keep it 
soaked. 

Rain is most needed in the very 
regions where clouds are scarce. 
Cloud seeding cannot help them. 
In all the discussion about artificial 
rain making there is agreement on 
one point: nobody can make it 
rain where the right clouds are not 
present. And, as Dr. Wallace E. 
Howell, acting director of the Mt. 
Washington observatory, put it, 
“Only God can make a cloud.” 





A cat stropping its back against 
the watering trough. P. G. Wodehouse 
Elusive as the handkerchief under 
your pillow. 
Salesmen bred for buttering. 
Morris Bender 
A sudden breeze stirring the lake 


out of its reflections. Pat McAteer 


City sparrows in brown business 
suits talking the day over. 
Gladys Taber 


[Readers are invited to submit similar figures of speech, for which $2 
will be paid on publication. Exact source must be given. We are sorry 
it is impossible for us to acknowledge or return contributions —Ed.| 












The Power of 





the Nautilus 


#dtomic submarine marks 


—_——— ~ SSS 
——a new era of both peace and war 


sy Cray Barr, Jr. 


Condensed from “The Atomic Submarine and Admiral Rickover”* 


EISENHOWER 


D. 


LY) ha Dwicur 
Z| smashes a bottle of cham- 


pagne on a sleek tube of steel in 


Groton, Conn. The submarine 
Nautilus, christened on Jan. 21, 
1954, is the first atomic-powered 
vessel in history. 

When finally completed, the $55 
million submarine ($40 million for 
the sub itself; $15 million for the 
atomic reactor) will be a sleek addi- 
tion to the navy’s arsenal of under- 
sea weapons. Her smooth skin will 
be unblemished by ungainly deck 
guns and cleats. Her forest of masts 
(for radio and radar) will be en- 
cased in a streamlined pod above 
the conning tower. 

The Nautilus is the dream-come- 
true of Rear Adm. Hyman George 
Rickover, a fierce, unorthodox, tire- 
less worker who drives men and 
machines to the breaking point. He 
believes that the shortest distance 
between two points is a straight 
line, even if it bisects six admirals. 
In 1947, he decided that the sub- 
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marine was the ideal vessel to be 
propelled by the Atomic Energy 
commission’s newest developments 
in atomic power. From then on, 
nothing stopped him. It took him 
nine months, over heavy opposition, 
to convince the navy and the AEC 
that he was right. Since then he 
has risked his career several times 
to see that the job was carried 
through. As late as last year, he 
narrowly escaped forced retirement 
when he was passed over for the 
promotion he has since obtained. 
But now, thanks to Rickover’s 
courage and persistence, the U.S. 
has near completion a weapon that 
will revolutionize naval warfare. 
The Nautilus’ atomic reactor, 
heat-exchange equipment, and 
steam turbine plant, are designed 
to move her more than 50% faster 
than other submarines. At top 
speed, 25 knots, the Nautilus will 
be able to cruise for 50 days with- 
out refueling, and cover a distance 
of more than 30,000 miles. 
New York City 17, and 


383 Madison Ave., 
3.50. 
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With her fast underwater speed, 
the Nautilus can cross oceans in 
five or six days without once rising 
to the surface. The skipper could 
submerge in New York harbor one 
day and five days later surface in 
Liverpool or Bremerhaven. The 
submerged journey will be far 
smoother than a surface trip; no 
waves, winds, nor weather will im- 
pede the Nautilus. 

In ship-to-ship battles, the Naw- 
tilus’ electronic torpedoes can be 
launched from a great distance. 
They can “home” in on the noise 
of the enemy ship’s propellers. The 
atomic sub can sneak up submerged 
on a convoy, scatter-shoot “hom- 
ing” torpedoes, and turn and escape 
at high speed, even before the first 
torpedo strikes. By the time her full 
torpedo load crashed home and 
enemy destroyers collected them- 
selves for battle, the Nautilus could 
be miles from the scene. 

With her sensitive, long-range 
sonar equipment the Nautilus can 
lie still and “watch” the enemy 
antisubmarine effort. When the en- 
emy gives up, the submarine can 
speed up from the deep and once 
again attack. The destroyers would 
be more alert for the second attack, 
but the Nautilus could still lose 
them submerged. Destroyers will 
be unable to match the Nautilus’ 
detection powers with sonar equip- 
ment because the high-speed rush 
of water under a destroyer distorts 
sonar reception. Destroyers could 
pursue the Nautilus, but the sub 


would quickly draw ahead. Then 
she would dive for the very deep, 
cold layers of water which act as a 
protective “cloud” beneath the wa- 
ter and distort the enemy sonar’s 
“pings.” 

The Nautilus could be used for 
many other purposes. Equipped 
with = guided-missile launching 
racks, she could sneak, submerged, 
up to an enemy coastline, surface, 
and launch long-range missiles with 
atomic warheads (of the “Regulus” 
type, which the navy already has 
in production). While the unde- 
tected missiles were still in flight, 
the Nautilus could submerge and 
speed away. 

The Nautilus can be assigned to 
special missions of all types: espio- 
nage work such as landing spies 
on enemy beaches; reconnaissance; 
or landing commando teams. With 
her ability to stay submerged for 
prolonged periods, the ship could 
explore beneath the Arctic ice 
packs, perhaps charting routes 
across the Pole to Russia. She could 
penetrate the Dardanelles and, in 
a war between the West and Rus- 
sia, bring submarine warfare into 
the communists’ own back-yard 
lake, the Black sea. 

On all her missions, whether un- 
der ice, in ship-to-ship combat, or 
launching atomic missiles, the crew 
of the Nautilus will ride in com- 
parative comfort. The ship will 
have equipment to remove carbon 
dioxide and special oxygen-gener- 
ating machines. The crew will 
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never experience the shortage of 
breath and oxygen that made work 
dificult on older submarines. The 
Nautilus will stay under week after 
week, and the crew will never be 
the worse for it. 

Because she will not be required 
to carry vast stores of diesel oil 
and a large storage battery, the 
Nautilus will save tons of dead 
weight. Though much of the saved 
weight will be absorbed by the 
heavy reactor and its lead shield, 
the Nautilus still will be roomier 
than ordinary submarines. The 
crew will have such luxurious items 
as special quarters for the chief pet- 
ty officers and special game rooms 
for the crew. She will have huge 
refrigerator lockers to carry fresh- 
frozen meats, fruits, and vegetables, 
and she will even have a garbage 
disposal unit to pump garbage out 
while submerged. Even the bulk- 
heads will be painted in restful 
colors, to relieve tension. 

The Nautilus is as safe a sub- 
marine as can be built. Every piece 
of machinery crammed into her 
hull is tested for shock, the special 
shattering of depth charges and 
bombs. Consequently, her crew 
will ride in a comparatively easy 
frame of mind, unworried about 
such things as a bulkhead giving 
way under pressure. No one will 
fear an explosion in the reactor or 
reactor machinery. Special safety 
rods can be lowered instantly into 
the reactor when a warning light 
shows that it is not working right. 


April 


If the reactor itself suffers a 
mechanical breakdown, the Nau- 
tilus will be able to carry on, pow- 
ered by the energy stored in her 
electric batteries, or by her small 
emergency diesel engine. If her con- 
ventional lights go out, emergency 
lights will instantly flash on. If the 
oxygen-making equipment of the 
Nautilus goes wrong, she need only 
come near the surface to hoist her 
snorkel, and get fresh air. The only 
thing the Nautilus and her crew 
need fear is another Nautilus in 
enemy hands. 

An atomic submarine would be 
far more to the advantage of the 
Russian navy than to us. In a war 
between Russia and the West, the 
U.S. would become an “island.” 
Allied ships, lugging large stores 
of oil, raw material (including 
valuable uranium ore) to the U.S., 
would become the prime target of 
war. Russia, with no need of a 
merchant marine of her own, 
would bend every effort toward de- 
stroying the merchant fleet of the 
West. It could best do it with 
atomic-powered submarines. 

The prospect of atomic-powered 
submarines in the hands of the 
Russians is chilling to contemplate. 
Nothing scares a submariner as 
much as the thought of another 
submarine stalking him through 
his private depths. Thus stalked, he 
loses his prime advantages in war: 
invisibility and surprise. He finds 
himself in a situation a famous 
submariner once described as being 
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1954 
like two blindfolded adversaries 
with baseball bats locked together 
in a room, each waiting for the 
other to strike. 

Once locked in submerged com- 
bat, atomic submarines would fire 
homing torpedoes at one another. 
The skipper who fired first would 
have the great advantage—if he did 
not miss. If he missed, he would 
reveal his bearing and _ location, 
thus openly inviting the adversary 
to shotgun a load of homing tor- 
pedoes in his direction. There 
would be few wounded survivors 
of such fights, because when a sub- 
merged submarine is torpedoed, it 
buckles quickly under the tremen- 
dous water pressure. 

No matter how used, the Nazu- 
tilus will be formidable. Submar- 
iners claim that the ship, without 
doubt, will make all other naval 
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vessels obsolete, including other 
old-type submarines, which the 
Nautilus could easily track down 
and sink. 

The second nuclear-powered sub- 
marine, the Sea Wolf, will be very 
similar to the Nautilus, except that 
the power plant will use a different 
reactor, and a heat-exchange system 
built around liquid metal. The Sea 
Wolf will be able to do equally 
amazing tricks, will be equally for- 
midable in battle, and equally com- 
fortable and safe to operate. 

The Nautilus and the Sea Wolf 
are but prototypes; unquestionably, 
improvements will be made. Adm. 
Robert B. Carney, chief of naval 
operations, said in a 1953 Navy day 
speech, “Nuclear propulsion is no 
longer over the horizon. It is no 
longer a question of research and 
development. It is here.” 
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What Life Is Like for UN Reds 


The iron curtain has a few folds right in New York 


By Leon Votkov 


Condensed from Newsweek* 


ET’s LOOK in on that party 

L the Reds from the UN are 

giving tonight,” my Amer- 
ican friend suggested. I hesitated. 
My friend, a fellow journalist, had 
a valid invitation to attend. 

I had no such invitation. Yet the 
Russian delegates might be very 
glad to see me come, and reluctant 
to let me leave, if they knew who 
I really am. For I was a lieutenant 
colonel in the Soviet air force when 
I crossed over to freedom back in 
1945. That year my superiors had 
made the mistake of assigning me 
to Western Europe. Since then I’d 
gone out of my way to avoid meet- 
ing any of Stalin’s agents. 

Now, the idea seemed rather fun. 
I had become accustomed to the 
new name I had assumed. I felt 


pretty sure that I could get by with- 
out making a slip. 

After two hours at the party, I 
began to breathe more easily. No 
one had spotted me as a Russian. 
Suddenly, I came face to face with 
a man with the big bones, shovel- 
like hands, and coarse features of a 
Russian peasant. I’d noticed him 
before, moving systematically, erect 
and quiet, around the room, paus- 
ing here and there for a word or 
a look. Even an occasional smile 
left his face hard and cold. 

I was sure that he was a secret 
agent. Now, as he looked at me 
searchingly, I thought: “Where is 
your uniform: with the blue-bor- 
dered gold shoulder boards?” For 
if ever a man bore the stamp of 


the MVD, he did. He was Semyon 














*Newsweek Building, Broadway and 42nd St., New York City 36. Nov. 23, 1953. Copyright 
1953 and reprinted with permission. 
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Tsarapkin, deputy permanent rep- 
resentative to the UN, quite prob- 
ably security chief of the Soviet 
delegation and a colonel in the 
MVD. 

We spoke in English (his was 
rather poor). I asked him where 
he came from. “Moscow,” he said. 
But his accent, as he turned away 
to greet someone in Russian, had 
the peasant flavor of the Ryazan 
district southeast of Moscow. His 
accomplishments (I could imagine 
them) must have been considerable 
to have raised him so high from 
such a beginning. 

For several minutes he was la- 
boriously diplomatic. Then our con- 
versation turned to the Ukraine, 
and I made some comment. In- 
stantly his manner changed, and he 
looked up sharply. “What did you 
say?” he demanded. “Say that 
again.” 

All at once I felt panic. The dip- 
lomat was gone; this was the police 
inquisitor speaking. For a second I 
almost expected him to turn away 
with a peremptory gesture: “You 
are under arrest. Come with me.” 

I had slipped in pronouncing 
Ukraine as in Russian. I repeated 
my words carefully, pronouncing it 
the English way. “No!” he broke 
in brusquely. “Say it the way you 
said it the first time!” I stared, and 
he left me abruptly. Inwardly, I 
cursed myself. I was in the U.S., 
and I was free. Nothing could 
happen. 

Tsarapkin had gone to talk to a 








satellite representative who spoke 
English well. In a moment I saw 
a second man approach my fellow 
journalist, to ask about me, as it 
later turned out. I left. And it 
wasn’t until late that night in my 
home, that I completely put down 
an irrational surge of fear. 

Tsarapkin’s impact on me was 
personal. But he was a good ex- 
ample of the Soviet officials I saw 
at the reception and later at the 
UN. By and large, they come from 
humble families, peasants and work- 
ers. The old Soviet diplomats, men 
of good families, intellectuals, cos- 
mopolitans, have been replaced. 
The Jews were screened out by 
Molotov in 1939. 

Nothing illustrates this so clearly 
as the women, big and plain, their 
hair obviously innocent of the beau- 
ty shop, their clothes ill-fitting and 
tawdry. The men do better on 
clothes; a special tailorshop in 
Moscow fits them out before they 
go abroad. Few of the wives play 
a social role at diplomatic functions. 
Mostly they just wait on their hus- 
bands or sit silently apart. They’ve 
been warned against discrediting 
their betters, and they’re afraid to 
move. 

These Marxist missionaries to the 
UN are aggressively suspicious. 
They were not brought up to be- 
lieve in “peaceful coexistence” be- 
tween East and West. Their mis- 
sion in New York is to propagan- 
dize, sow disunity, and block action 
against their own interests. They 
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never forget they’re in “enemy” 
country. 

To carry out this mission, a var- 
ied assortment of personalities has 
been sent to New York. Some 
notable contrasts are afforded by 
the following. 

Andrei Vishinsky. 1 first saw the 
Soviet delegation’s chief at the re- 
ception. I was surprised at how 
small he was; he was lost in the 
crowd. But his hands, like Tsarap- 
kin’s, were strong and red. He wore 
a resolute smile, but he looked alert 
and tense. He greeted a few fellow 
travelers, including Paul Robeson, 
the famous singer, but afterwards 
Vishinsky took refuge in a corner 
with the Russian women. He left 
early. 

Vishinsky must worry about the 
future. Malenkov has already de- 
moted him once, from foreign min- 
ister, and has committed him to 
virtual exile. He suffers from diabe- 
tes and high blood pressure. But 
Western delegates who know him 
find him “a very cheerful cynic,” 
with some sense of humor. 

The Vishinsky women. His frail, 
worn, aristocratic wife is the only 
well-dressed woman among these 
Russians, but she shows signs of 
strain. She seldom leaves her home. 
Sipping vodka, she admitted she 
had never even been to the UN. 
Their daughter, Zinaida, a nervous, 
angular spinster of about 40, with 
wispy bangs, is a professor of crim- 
inal Jaw. She mixes little with the 
men, and like her mother gives an 


Apnil 


CPrrnaps to soothe feelings ruf- 
fled by his recent demotion from 
foreign minister, the Russian 
government recently bought An- 
drei Vishinsky a luxurious town 
house on 68th St. in New York 
City. They paid $150,000 cash for 
it. The house has 20 rooms, an 
elevator, and three floors below 
ground. It adjoins the Soviet 
Union’s offices on Park Ave., 
from which the Red UN dele- 


gates conduct routine business. 


impression of immense fatigue. 

Jacob Malik. The Soviet ambas- 
sador to Britain is the communist 
glamour boy. Only his broad-cuffed 
trousers, Moscow fashion, give away 
his nationality. Affable and confi- 
dent, he would fit into the inter- 
national set anywhere. I heard an 
American ask him if he had left 
his wife in London when he came 
here. “American girls are so attrac- 
tive,” he replied, with heavy ele- 
gance, “there is no need for a wife.” 
Malik’s social graces vanish in his 
speeches. But he doesn’t give the 
impression of being a Marxist zea- 
lot. Listening to similar speeches by 
other communists, he sometimes 
shows signs of contempt. 

Kuzma Kiselev. The head of the 
Byelorussian delegation is typical 
of second-rank communist official- 
dom. He behaves like the boss of 
a collective farm. He is stuffed with 
dignity. An aide carries his brief 
case. 
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Julius Katz-Suchy. In between 
the sparsely covered pate of this 
Polish delegate and his thick, dark- 
rimmed spectacles must lie a com- 
pletely unscrupulous brain. He fled 
from Poland in 1938 and joined 
the government in exile in London 
during the war. Nearly all the 
others who returned to Poland have 
fallen, but Katz-Suchy has man- 
aged to survive and thrive. Perhaps 
to protect himself, he has become 
the living symbol of satellitism. He 
does the dirty Red jobs at the UN. 
Some of his oratory has made Ma- 
lik wince, afraid the audience might 
laugh. 

There seems to be little love lost 
between the Russians and their sat- 
ellites. The Russians have a way of 
rubbing it in. They'll casually saun- 
ter past a group of Poles or Czechs 
talking to Westerners and listen in. 
Then they'll ask the Westerners 
with scornful smiles, “Well, now, 
what’s all this they've been telling 
you?” The satellite delegates, in 
turn, consider the Soviets bar- 
barians. 

For all these men and women in 
“enemy territory,” discipline is 
strict. The men arrive at the UN 
just in time for meetings. They 
usually depart immediately after- 
ward. 

Their New York headquarters 
is a former private mansion at 680 
Park Ave. (the two big portraits 
of Stalin inside have not been re- 
placed). Their country retreat, at 
Glen Cove, Long Island, is a show- 
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place estate known as Killenworth. 
Vishinsky and the other top Rus- 
sians live there in a huge stone 
house, surrounded by a tall fence 
topped with barbed wire. Sightseers 
are warned by the townspeople to 
keep away. But there are no guards 
at the gate unless Vishinsky is 
home, and a curious motorist can 
drive in without being challenged. 
In earlier years the gates were kept 
closed. The Russians never eat out 
and go into town only for shopping. 

They fetch all their food per- 
sonally. None is delivered, although 
the neighboring houses all use de- 
livery service. Apart from business, 
they have nothing to do with their 
neighbors. Few of them speak Eng- 
lish well. They are discouraged 
from mixing with Americans. They 
have no children of school age with 
them. Glen Cove is used to them, 
and Russian pedestrians attract no 
stares. The town generally regards 
them as freehanded, but neither 
odd nor particularly unpleasant. 

You can pick them out 100 yards 
off by their ankle-length overcoats. 
I spotted one at a Glen Cove soda 
fountain (they like Coca-Cola), 
and spoke to him in Russian. He 
asked me where I learned the lan- 
guage. I said my father had taught 
me. We went on talking for a 
while, but he soon left. 

As he left, he turned back with 
an afterthought. “Your father was 
a smart man. Some day you'll have 
a use for your Russian.” Now, 
what could he have meant by that? 











P ersonal appiness and | 
the ‘Mixed’ Marriage | 


The 29th in a series of articles on the Catuoric DickEst survey 
of religion in the United States 


By Wa ter Le Beau 


“MIXED” MARRIAGE occurs when 

persons of different faiths 

marry, as, for example, a Lutheran 
and a Catholic. 

Does the disparity of religion re- 
duce their chance for personal hap- 
piness, or doesn’t it matter? 

To find out what the American 
people think, the CatHotic DicEst 
survey asked this question: “All 
other things being equal, do you 
think that people who marry will 
be happier if they both have the 
same religion, or don’t you think 
it makes a difference?” 

Of the 104 million people in the 
U.S. whom the survey covers, 75% 
think that people would be happier 
in marriage if they had the same 
religion; 22% feel that not having 
the same religion would make no 
difference; 3% do not know. 

What are we to make of these 
percentages? Are they alarming or 
comforting? From my own experi- 
ence in teaching marriage to college 
students, and from nearly 20 years 
of marriage counseling, I would 
say the figures are alarming. 

Leaving aside the 75% who say 
that people are happier in marriage 
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if they both have the same religion, 
what are we to think of the 22% 
who feel that religion makes no 
difference? What could be behind 
their answers? To me there could 
be one of two things: some of these 
people may have had experience, 
either firsthand or by acquaintance, 
with the rare happy mixed mar- 
riage and they have fallen into the 
error of drawing a general conclu- 
sion from a single case. The second 
reason is far more disturbing. Too 
many, even among Catholics, have 
fallen into religious indifference. 
The key to a happy marriage is 
oneness. Where religions differ, any- 
one can see that oneness will be 
harder to come by than where they 
are the same. When oneness is at- 
tained in a mixed marriage it is in 
one of two ways. 1. The two per- 
sons are extraordinary, able to be- 
come one in spite of remaining 
faithful each to his or her belief. 
2. The two persons reduce religion 
to a point where it has little or 
nothing to do with their life to- 
gether. There are not many really 
extraordinary people in the world. 
Oneness in the mixed marriage is 
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most often attained in the second 
Way. 

Thus, religion suffers in many 
even of the so-called “successful” 
mixed marriages—the No. 2 type. 
The non-Catholic parties frequent- 
ly have a good deal of religious 
indifference to begin with, or they 
would not have made a mixed 
marriage. But for Catholics, the 
mixed marriage may mean giving 
up the Catholic religion for them- 
selves, and for their children. They 
compromise to the point of default. 
For Catholics, compromise is a 
fearful matter of conscience. 

So much for the over-all picture 
of mixed marriages. When one 
looks at the breakdown of figures 
in the survey some surprising things 
come to light. 

It has always been thought that 
Catholics were the first to object to 
mixed marriages. I don’t know how 
many times I have been asked why 
it is that the Church does not want 
Catholics to marry Protestants. And 
the way the question is asked often 
suggests that only Catholics could 
be so narrow-minded as to object 
to marriage with anyone but their 
own. I have long thought that this 
was not true. But the Cartuotic 
Dicrst survey made me certain. 

Actually, more Protestants than 
Catholics oppose mixed marriages. 
And Jewish people want them 
least. 

In the Protestant total, 76% feel 
that two people would be happier 
in marriage if they had the same 


religion; 21% feel that religion 
would make no difference; 3% do 
not know. Among Catholics, how- 
ever, only 73% are for all-Catholic 
marriages; 25% think that mixed 
marriages would do well; 2% do 
not know. Among the Jewish peo- 
ple, 80% are for all-Jewish mar- 
riages; 19% are willing to admit 
mixed marriages; 1% do not know. 

If there is a watering down of 
religious differences in mixed mar- 
riages, Catholics, apparently, are 
willing to do more watering than 
others. And this fits the facts of my 
experience, which, I suspect, is the 
same as that of most pastors. 

Of the separate Protestant groups, 
the Presbyterians stand out. Like 
the Jews, 80% of them want an all- 
Protestant marriage; 17% don’t 
care; 3% do not know. I am not 
surprised at these figures, because 
the Presbyterians have taken a firm 
official stand against mixed mar- 
riages. Their Westminster Confes- 
sion says: “It is the duty of Chris- 
tians to marry only in the Lord. 
And, therefore, such as profess the 
true reformed religion should not 
marry with infidels, papists, or oth- 
er idolators. .” This is pretty 
strong language. 

Naturally, a sincere Presbyterian 
is bound to be against marriage 
with a Catholic. In my own expe- 
rience, 1 have had a girl in my 
ofhce from a Presbyterian college 
who told me plainly that she could 
not marry a Catholic. But she was 
in love with one. She was honest 
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and good enough to come to me to 
find out what would happen if she 
got her Catholic boy friend to be- 
come a Presbyterian. When she left 
my office I think she was ready to 
give him up. 

In the breakdown of figures ac- 
cording to sex, more women than 
men feel that happiness is more 
easily had in marriage if both par- 
ties have the same religion. Women 
are the educators of the children in 
the home. And when there is the 
same religion on both sides, mold- 
ing of character is easier. It is es- 
pecially hard when a mother must 
rear her children in a religion other 
than her own. Take a Protestant 
wife in a mixed marriage with a 
Catholic, for instance. Before she 
marries her Catholic boy friend she 
promises to rear all the children 
Catholic. It is not easy for her to 
rear Catholic children when she 
knows little, in most cases, about 
the Catholic religion, and when she 
is not Catholic even in spirit. 

In the breakdown according to 
age groups, the survey shows this: 
the older that people get, the more 
they shy away from mixed mar- 
riage. In the youngest group, 18-24 
years, 74% feel that religions ought 
to be the same; 25% think it would 
make no difference; 1% do not 
know. In the oldest group, 65 years 
and over, 77% say Yes, 18% say 
No, and 5% do not know. 

I imagine the explanation for this 
is that love, as an emotion, plays a 
smaller part in people’s lives as 
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they grow older, while religion 
plays a bigger part. This explana- 
tion coupled with experience older 
people have with the mixed mar- 
riage problem among their own 
children makes it easy to see why 
the figures are what they are. On 
the other hand, young people who 
are head over heels in love easily 
convince themselves that religion 
will not affect their happiness. 

When it comes to race, whites far 
outnumber Negroes in favoring the 
same religion for both parties. The 
survey shows that 76% of the 
whites want the same religion; 
21% say a difference of religion 
would not matter; 3% do not 
know. But among the colored only 
56% say religion should be the 
same for both persons; a whopping 
36% say religion would not mat- 
ter; and 8% do not know. If we 
split the 8%, that would make 
40% of Negro people willing to 
marry someone of another religion 
than their own. 

The Negro’s religion is often as 
much a matter of emotion as of 
principle. That does not mean that 
he is less religious. But how he 
feels about religion matters more 
to the Negro than to others. And, 
while on the surface it may seem 
that emotions are less easily mixed 
than principles, the opposite is the 
truth. Principles cannot be made 
to agree when they differ. But 
emotions can be tuned to each 
other. 

We may follow almost the same 
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line of reasoning to explain the 
percentages in education groups. It 
seems that the more education peo- 
ple have, the more wary they be- 
come of the mixed marriage. I hope 
we can say that this is because prin- 
ciples mean more to them as they 
become better educated. College 
students often change their minds 
about the mixed marriage as they 
pass through college, even before 
they have a formal course on mar- 
riage in their senior year. The Di- 
GEST survey supports this observa- 
tion. Among students with only 
one to three years of high school, 
only 69% want the same religion; 
27% do not care; 4% do not know. 

Compare these figures with those 
of the college-graduate group. In 
this group 84% want the same re- 
ligion; only 13% do not care; 3% 
do not know. From my counseling 
experience I have learned that the 
more education two people have 
the more trouble they have in a 
mixed marriage. People with less 
education seem to do better. 

In the occupation groups, the 
farmer is most in favor of marry- 
ing someone of his own religion. 
Of farmers, 85% say Yes to the 
same religion; 13% say a difference 
of religion would not matter; 2% 
do not know. Next to the farmers 
are the professional persons. Their 
percentages are 81%, Yes; 16%, 
No; 3%, don’t know. At the other 
end of the scale are the service 
worker and the manual worker. 
With them the figures are 72%, 
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Yes; 26%, No; 2%, don’t know. 

These figures reflect the farmer’s 
traditional inclination to keep 
things as they are. For the profes- 
sional person, the percentages indi- 
cate stronger views on religion than 
most others, for or against. That 
more people in the higher-income 
brackets want to marry someone 
of their own religion can mean that 
religion is important socially. 

What are the conclusions to be 
drawn from this survey? 

The idea of the U.S. as the 
“great melting pot” is familiar to 
all. People who come from other 
parts of the world to live here lose 
their national characteristics with- 
in a generation or two. They give 
up their national dress and cus- 
toms, culture and language, for the 
“American way.” 

Today, nationalities count for lit- 
tle or nothing in the U.S. as re- 
gards marriage. Young people do 
not give them a passing thought. 
Even their parents don’t care any 
more. It was not so two or three 
generations ago. Then marriage 
with someone of another national- 
ity was thought to be almost as 
grave a “sin” as marriage with 
someone of another religion. But 
at that time, too, mixed marriages 
were far fewer. 

In the past, there were two rea- 
sons why intermarriage with per- 
sons of different nationalities was 
frowned upon. The first was na- 
tional pride; the second was nation- 
al distrust. Parents, then, were 
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proud of their origins and wanted 
their children to carry on after 
them. Secondly, held together by 
the common bonds of language, 
customs, and ideas, they naturally 
trusted “their own people.” And 
they distrusted others, mostly be- 
cause they did not understand 
them. So they wanted their chil- 
dren to marry with their own kind. 

Today this is all over in America. 
It is good that it is. But are we now 
on the way to doing the same with 
religion as we did with nationali- 
ties? And will that be good? 

A previous survey (CATHOLIC 
Dicest, July, 1953) showed that we 
trust each other. Catholics, Prot- 
estants, and Jews have, to a remark- 
able extent, overcome their preju- 
dices. 

They are very willing to work 
together in business, in politics, 
and in many other fields. They 
have come to like each other. This, 
more than anything else, accounts 
for the fact that 25% of Americans 
feel that Catholics can be as happy 


married to Protestants or Jews, or 
the other way around, as to their 
own. 

We Americans have lost much 
of our fidelity to religion along 
with loyalties to Old World father- 
lands. Thus, 25% of us feel that 
marriage with a Catholic, Prot- 
estant or Jew, as the case may be, 
is the same as marriage with a 
German, an Irishman, or an Ital- 
ian. What difference nationality? 
What difference religion? 

In Europe, where nationalities 
still count for much (maybe too 
much), mixed marriages are few. 
Europeans who come here to study 
us are amazed at the number of 
mixed marriages and at the loose 
way people think about them. 

Oneness is the key to a happy 
marriage. In the mixed marriage, 
I’m afraid, some Catholics are will- 
ing to compromise, and, perhaps, 
do not even see the evil of com- 
promising. How much this will af- 
fect the salvation of their souls on- 
ly God can know. 


BOOKS SELECTIONS OF CATHOLIC CHILDREN’S BOOK CLUB 


(Subscribers to this club may purchase at 
a special discount.) 


Picture Book Group—6 to 9. 
The Tin Fiddle, by Edward Tripp 
(Oxford, $2). ' 

Intermediate Group—9 to 12. 
Mickey O’Brien, by Gerald Kelly, 
S.J., and Don Sharkey ($2). 


147 E. STH ST.; ST. PAUL 1, MINN, 


Boys—12 to 16. The House in the 
Sea, by W. H. Wood, (Little, 
Brown & Co., $3). 

Girls—12 to 16. More Murder in 
a Nunnery, by Eric Shepherd 
(Sheed & Ward, $2.50). 

Knowledge Builders. 4 World 
Full of Homes, by Wm. A. Burns 
(Whittlesey, $2.50). 








Color TV? Sure but Slow 


Beautiful but complicated best describes it 


By Ray Vicker 


Condensed from Better Homes and Gardens* 


's your television set soon to be- 

come out of date? If you're 
thinking about buying a set, should 
you wait for color? What about 
cost? When will we have regular 
color programs? 

If you wait for a perfected, inex- 
pensive color set, you may be like 
the man driving a model-T who 
says he won’t buy a new car until 
atom-powered models appear. If he 
waits long enough, he may get his 
wish. Meanwhile, he is missing 
some excellent cena 

Listen to Dr. W 
R. G. Baker, chair- 
man of the National 
Television System 
committee. “Color 
television will come 
as an evolution and 
not as a revolution,” 
says Doctor Baker. 
“Color will prove to 
be a supplementary 
service and will not 
quickly, or perhaps 
ever, completely re- 
place black-and- 
white. Black-and- 
white receivers will 


*1714 Locust St., 
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continue to be the backbone of tele- 
vision for at least five years.” 

This doesn’t mean that color TV 
is only a dream of the future. Color 
TV at its best, even today, is mag- 
nificent. Last October a two-hour 
TV show was broadcast from New 
York, in color. It was a complete 
success. It represented the payoff 
for one million engineering man- 
hours of work by 200 scientists 
from 91 companies. 

Several hundred broadcasters, set 
manufacturers, congressmen, news- 
papermen, and mag- 
azine editors watch- 
ed as 13 companies 
demonstrated color 
receivers picking up 
programs put on 
the air by CBS, Du- 
Mont, and NBC. 
Color _ registration, 
fidelity, and absence 
of flicker were near- 
ly as good as you 
might expect in a 

ome movie. 

However, vast 
problems must still 
be solved before col- 


Des Moines 3, Iowa. February, 1954. Copyright 1954 by the Meredith 
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or TV will play much part in the 
life of the average American viewer. 

When Nanette Fabray appeared 
in another experimental color tele- 
cast recently, the stage lights seemed 
bright enough for a night ball game 
—six times as intense as for a black- 
and-white telecast. Beneath the heat 
of that merciless battery, the star 
sat for minutes before the program. 
Make-up men scurried in and out 
of range, making last-minute check- 
ups. Skin color had to be just right, 
or it might have appeared comic 
on a receiving set. 

Color telecasts require costly sets, 
costumes, props, and equipment. 
Many stations will delay adding 
production equipment until there 
is a strong demand for color from 
viewers. Advertisers may not be in 
a hurry to pick up the tab for 
expensive colorcasts, especially when 
only one in 25 TV homes will be 
able to pick up the sales message 
in color even by 1956. 

Members of the National Tele- 
vision System committee predict 
that 50,000 to 75,000 color sets will 
be built this year. The first sets will 
reach the market early this sum- 
mer. Many of these will go to TV 
personnel. 

The price of these first color sets 
will restrict them to families that 
don’t have to pinch dollar bills. 
Members of the National Televi- 
sion System committee say they 
will range between $500 and $1,000. 

“And that’s being conservative,” 
says a top TV executive. “It would 
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not surprise us if prices start at 
$1,000.” Another leading TV maker 
believes the price may be closer to 
$1,500. On the other hand, a new 
invention at any time could reduce 
costs, and increasing production is 
bound to bring prices of sets down 
eventually. 

What will you get for your 
money? Color sets will have about 
the same clarity and brilliance as 
you find in a miniature color movie. 
Most of the first receivers will be 
larger than black-and-white sets, 
with more than double the num- 
ber of parts. They probably will 
have a control so you can adjust 
the color to suit yourself. 

Considerable servicing will be re- 
quired for color sets. Color receivers 
have twice as many parts to go 
wrong. Besides, color tubes are in- 
credibly more complex than black- 
and-white tubes. One make of tube 
requires 12 adjustments before the 
picture takes shape. That makes 
thousands of combinations of ad- 
justments which are possible, and 
only one correct. 

In the early days of color TV, the 
cost of the receiving set will be only 
part of the expense. Figure on a 
stiff installation and maintenance 
bill, too. 

The color receiver is really two 
receivers in one. The National Tel- 
evision System committee color sys- 
tem is founded on the principle 
that a color image may be repro- 
duced from two signals, one carry- 
ing a black-and-white version of 
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the image while the second super- 
imposes color. That is why every 
set now in use will be able to pick 
up future color telecasts, in black 
and white, without altering the 
mechanism. 

Color telecasters need send only 
three colors—red, green, and blue, 
the “electronic primaries”—to give 
you the same hues on a color re- 
ceiver as the camera picks up in 
the studio. From those three colors, 
every color of the rainbow can be 
reproduced. 

The color picture tube, key ele- 
ment of a color receiver, has a view- 
ing screen made up of about 750,000 
red, green, and blue phosphor dots 
arranged in groups. Each is too 
small to be seen by the naked eye. 


The 





Golden Dozen 
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Behind the viewing screen is a 
mask perforated with tiny holes set 
in line with the groups of dots. 
When green-activated electrons pass 
through the mask, they hit only 
green dots; the red-activated elec- 
trons hit red dots, and the blue hit 
blue. When the electrons hit the 
phosphors, these glow momentarily, 
reproducing the colors of the origi- 
nal object. 

The receiver picks up the color 
signal with its aerial and transmits 
it through the innards of the set to 
the electronic “gun” at the base of 
each picture tube. The gun shoots 
the electrons through the holes in 
- mask to the appropriate color 

ot. 


If you live in a fringe area or 






ou are the judge of television. What you like is what producers will 
produce, what sponsors will sponsor. They want to know what you like. 
Public preference for a show is an order for it to continue. 
You are like the audience in the Roman amphitheater in pagan times. A 
gladiator would live if the people held their thumbs up. So will a television 


show. 


For your ballot, please turn this page. 
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in a neighborhood with poor TV 
reception, forget about color. Any 
picture distortion or double image 
would be magnified on a color set. 

Don’t count on an inexpensive 


converter that will allow you to 
transform your black-and-white set 
into a color receiver. Most authori- 
ties agree that a converter will cost 
almost as much as a new set. 


The Golden Dozen 


Ballots cast between Jan. 15 and Feb. 15 show that Life 1s Worth 
Living and I Love Lucy are still your favorite programs. Letter to 
Loretta shot up to 7th place after a month’s absence from the Golden 
Dozen, replacing Studio One. Dragnet moved up to 3rd place, while 
Godfrey and His Friends dropped from 8th to 11th place. Here are 
your choices, listed in the order of their popularity. 


. Life Is Worth Living 
. | Love Lucy 

. Dragnet 

. Toast of the Town 

. Our Miss Brooks 


6. Jackie Gleason 


Ae Wd — 


7. Letter to Loretta 

8. I Remember Mama 

9. You Bet Your Life 

10. What’s My Line? 

11. Godfrey and His Friends 
12. Liberace 


Thumbs up on which shows? Simply indicate in the column below (or 
use a post card) the television shows you like. Mail your vote to THE GoLpEN 
Dozen editor, CatHotic Dicest, 41 E. 8th St., St. Paul 2, Minn. 

Pick your favorites of all the shows you see on television. You are not 
restricted to the Golden Dozen list above. 

Perhaps you only really like one, or two or three shows. Then vote for 
only those, and leave the other spaces blank. Vote every month if you like. 
Be sure to specify the name of each show. 

It’s very important that you vote, because television is here to stay and 
we ought to help it improve. You will if you vote. 

These are the television shows I like: 
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Do It Yourself in the 
Kitchen, Too! 


Most of the time you are paying 
for processing as well as for food 


Condensed from Changing Times* 




















\ OUR HOUSE is run on a fairly 
extensive do-it-yourself basis, 
everywhere, that is, except in the 
kitchen. There, if you are average, 
you have probably succumbed to a 
greater degree than you realize to 
the food industry’s don’t-do-it-your- 
self propaganda. Everywhere you 
turn in the food store the watch- 
word is speed, convenience, and 
ease. That is fine and everybody is 
for it, but how much does it add 
to the food bill? 

The Department of Agriculture 
found a general answer by cooking 
the same meals three different ways. 
First, they cooked entirely in the 
kitchen one day’s meals for a fam- 
ily of four. Next, using the same 
menus, they bought partially pre- 
pared foods, and finished the cook- 
ing in the kitchen. Last, they bought 
the same foods in the ready-to-eat, 
heat-and-serve state. These are the 
results: 

The meals when home-prepared 
cost $4.90; when purchased partially 
prepared, $5.80; and when bought 


*The Kiplinger Magazine, 1729 H St., N. 
1954 by the Kiplinger Washington 


ready-to-serve, $6.70. That’s a sav- 
ing of $1.80, from low to high 
point, in just one day. 

Of course, when the economists 
figured time, the advantage was 
reversed. The home-cooked meals 
consumed 5.5 hours in preparation, 
cleaning up kitchen utensils, and 
serving. Partially prepared meals 
took 3.1 hours, and ready-to-serve 
meals only 1.6 hours. 

You may feel that the time ele- 
ment is the final answer in your 
particular case, but before you de- 
cide definitely, consider these facts. 

Your food bill consumes 25% to 
40% of your whole budget, more 
than any other one item. So sav- 
ings on food can exceed those on 
any other item. Making your own 
draperies is fine, but that saving 
may not show on your budget more 
than once or twice every few years. 
Savings on food can be achieved 
daily. 

Maybe you feel that painting fur- 
niture or doing upholstering is fun, 
whereas measuring out flour and 
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sugar isn’t. If so, try to remember 
that you are disbursing officer for 
around a third of the firm’s ex- 
penditures. 

Guard against the don’t-do-it- 
yourself habit. It does get ridicu- 
lous, you know, when somebody 
can put two pats of margarine and 
a handful of unpopped popcorn in 
a cellophane bag, advertise it as a 
handy TV pack, and get 15¢ for it. 

Some short cuts are worth while 
and some are not. Here are some 
examples of both kinds to guide 
you in a search for ways to do-it- 
yourself and save. 

You can cut down on one of the 
biggest items in your food budget 
by making your own milk out of 
nonfat dry milk, at a cost of around 
8¢ a quart. Shaking up the powder 
with water takes time, but you can 
use the result in cooking and as 
part of the family’s milk quota. If 
your children dote on chocolate 
milk, which usually runs a cent or 
two higher than regular, slip them 
powdered milk with chocolate fla- 
voring. 

One housewife found that she 
could make chocolate sirup from 
dry cocoa, sugar, vanilla, and water 
a little cheaper than she could buy 
the sirup in cans. She also found 
the instant chocolate to be higher 
priced than either of the other two 
forms. With dry milk and sirup 
made from cocoa, your child’s after- 
school drink costs 3¢. 

In many communities homoge- 
nized milk comes a cent higher than 
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ordinary cream-topped milk. Shake 
a bottle of the regular, and you 
have temporary homogenization 
without paying the extra penny. 

If you hate to squeeze oranges 
you are probably attracted by any- 
thing that eliminates the mess. But 
when fresh oranges cost 6¢ or less 
a pound, they usually are a better 
buy than the frozen concentrate. 
When they don’t, buy the concen- 
trate and be happy. Canned juice 
comes a bit higher than the frozen, 
and the stores that squeeze fresh 
oranges for you charge as much as 
20¢ more a quart for the conveni- 
ence. 

Persuade your family to eat plain 
old oatmeal or other such cereals, 
and take the few extra minutes in 
the morning to cook it. You can 
save real money, and furnish a 
more nutritious breakfast. Those 
fancy things they do to grains, and 
charge for the doing, often remove 
nutrients. Still, it depends on what 
your family will eat. 

Natural cheddar in a loaf is your 
best cheese buy. But even in the 
processed cheeses you can save 
money by buying a piece cut from 
a loaf rather than sliced or pack- 
aged cheeses. If you grate your own 
American, you can save about 3¢ 
an ounce, too. 

You know that baking at home, 
exclusive of making bread, can save 
you two thirds of what you have 
to pay at the bakery. But what 
about using prepared mixes? 

Study your cake-making costs 
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and compare them with the price 
of a mix. You will probably find 
that many of the mixes are no more 
expensive. Decide whether to buy 
them on the basis of how well your 
family likes them and how much 
time they save you. The answers 
will vary with brands. 

It is easy to go overboard on 
mixes. Take popovers, for instance. 
The ingredients you buy in a box 
for around 11¢, to which eggs and 
milk must be added, would cost 
you about 344¢ if you took them 
out of a flour sack and a shortening 
can. Time saving? It never takes 
anyone much longer than five min- 
utes to mix up a batch of popovers, 
anyway. 

Pie-crust mixes cost a good 6¢ 
or 7¢ more in the box than if put 
together at home. They save a little 
measuring, though. Watch things 
like corn-mufiin mix, too. Maybe 
you would be better off making 
some of your own mixes out of 
bulk ingredients and storing them 
in canisters for later use. 

Take rice. You may not have 
noticed, but precooked rice usually 
costs a penny an ounce more than 
the regular kind. That means 16¢ 
a pound, lady! 

Figure out from your own reci- 
pes whether you save by making 
your own macaroni and cheese and 
spaghetti and sauce rather than 
buying the packaged “dinners.” 

Dried vegetables and fruits are 
highly economical and very nutri- 
tious, but time for preparation is 


lamentably long. Except when they 
are at the height of their particular 
season, fresh vegetables are gener- 
ally no cheaper than the canned or 
frozen products. Fresh vegetables 
that have been properly stored and 
are properly cooked have greater 
nutritive value. 

Do precut and packaged meats 
and fish cost more or less than the 
old-time butcher-shop cuts? Gener- 
ally speaking, a thoroughly cleaned 
chicken actually gives you more for 
your money than one which has 
been plucked only. It is usually bet- 
ter to buy a whole cut-up chicken 
than certain pieces by themselves. 

It is more economical to cook a 
whole fish than one that has been 
filleted because the bone comes out 
cleaner after a fish is cooked. Usu- 
ally, you don’t pay extra for meat 
that is precut and put up neatly in 
cellophane; but watch stores in- 
clined to hide unpalatable portions 
by their packaging methods. 

Paying as much as 29¢ a can for 
meat gravy is hard to justify when 
you can make it for practically 
nothing. If gravy scares you, read 
a cookbook and practice. 

Those few items are intended 
only to set you on the track of 
thinking about what you buy. You 
are perfectly justified in buying 
time with your food money if it 
makes sense in your particular situ- 
ation. But, don’t just assume that 
you cannot, or have not the time, 
to do it yourself. Be sure you know 
what you are buying and why. 











Who Will Own the South Pole? 


To date the U.S. has no claim in Antarctica, 
although we have done most of the exploring 


By Rear Ap. Ricuarp E. Byrp 


As told to Martin L. Gross and JoHn M. Ross 


Condensed from the American Weekly* 


\) or LONG aco, a Russian naval 
\. officer, masquerading as a 
crew member of the whaling ship 
Slava, peered intently at the shore 
line of Antarctica. A team of his 
comrade scientists were exploring 
the vast stretches of ice and rock. 
Before the six-month sun had set, 
the Russian expedition had returned 
to the Soviet Union with 824 whales, 
10,000 tons of whale oil—and, more 
important, with valuable clues to 
the secrets of Antarctica. This hap- 
pened during 1947-48. 

The communists must have been 
pleased with what they saw. Their 
fleet of whaling ships and _ arctic- 
trained scientists have made the 30,- 
000-mile round trip from Vladivos- 
tok several times since. 

Why all this interest in an icy 
wasteland? Could a communist- 
controlled Antarctica be a threat to 
the free world? 

Twenty-five years ago, when I 


made my first trip to the South 
Pole, I might have found it difh- 
cult to answer these questions. But 
during the last quarter of a century 
—in 1928-30, °33-35, °39-41, and 
again in 1946-’47—I have made four 
expeditions to Antarctica for our 
country. Each time I returned with 
new conviction that the so-called 
“useless” frozen real estate at the 
bottom of the world is a treasure 
house of fabulous riches. Its wealth 
is waiting to be used whenever our 
own resources, which we are ex- 
pending so recklessly, are exhausted. 

Unlike the North Pole, Antarc- 
tica is no mere sea of floating ice. 
It is a continent of 6 million square 
miles of land, almost as big as the 
U.S. and Europe combined. A 
sheet of glacial ice covers most of 
it, except where 15,000-foot moun- 
tains pierce the landscape. 

On the side of one of these moun- 
tains I saw a vein filled with 
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enough coal to supply the whole 
world for a while. Other explorers 
and I have brought back to Amer- 
ica evidence that invaluable deposits 
of copper, silver, molybdenum, iron, 
gold, and even uranium also lie 
beneath the age-old ice. 

With all our new mining tech- 
niques and possibly with the help 
of atomic energy to melt the ice, 
we could uncover this hidden 
wealth. 

This untapped reservoir of nat- 
ural resources is vital to America’s 
future. But the strategic value of 
Antarctica is just as important. The 
nation that controls Palmer penin- 
sula, at the northern tip of the 
continent, could strangle America’s 
lifeline in case of another world 
war. 

If the Panama canal were knocked 
out by an A-bomb, ships traveling 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
would have to sail around the toe 
of South America between Cape 
Horn and Antarctica. We have no 
defenses in that area. Our ships 
would become easy prey for enemy 
jets and submarines that might 
some day be based on Antarctica. 

American sweat, money, and in- 
genuity have contributed greatly to 
the opening of Antarctica. We have 
explored more territory in the south 
polar region than all the other na- 
tions combined. During Operation 
Highjump alone, which I com- 
manded during 1946-47, our naval 
task force charted 1,500,000 square 
miles of the continent, 700,000 of 


which had never before been seen. 

Yet, for all our work, the cagey 
Russian officers aboard the Slava 
(indeed, most of the nations of the 
civilized world!) seem to know the 
value of Antarctica better than we 
do. Today, when we need it most, 
we are in danger of forfeiting our 
hard-won right to forgotten Ant- 
arctica. 

Ask any schoolboy, “Who owns 
the South Pole?” and he'll open an 
American geography book to the 
map of Antarctica. The map is cut 
up into some half dozen pie slices 
that start from the Pole. The name 
of the nation claiming each slice is 
plainly printed. Yet the name of 
the U.S. is not on any of them, 

Palmer peninsula (named after 
young Nathaniel Palmer, an Amer- 
ican sealer credited with discover- 
ing Antarctica in 1821), is a 750- 
mile-long toe that stretches up to- 
ward South America. It is claimed 
by Great Britain, Argentina, and 
Chile. 

Next to the peninsula is Queen 
Maud Land, claimed by the Nor- 
wegians on the basis of the work 
of Roald Amundsen, first man to 
reach the South Pole. East of Queen 
Maud Land, where the Indian 
ocean washes ashore, is the large 
Australian sector. The Australians 
claim approximately /alf of all 
Antarctica, including a lot of terri- 
tory explored only by us. The 
French secton, Adelie Land, is a 5° 
slice that splits the Australian claim 
in two. 
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Directly west of the Australian 
sector lies Little America, the set- 
tlement of four villages, complete 
with post office and radio station, 
that was our base headquarters 
during our last four expeditions. 
Strangely enough, Little America, 
the only touch of “civilization” in 
the area, lies completely within the 
so-called Ross Dependency, which 
is claimed by New Zealand. In 
1939-41, we established a base on 
Palmer peninsula, 1,200 miles east 
of Little America. Other Ameri- 
cans, Lincoln Ellsworth and Cmdr. 
Finn Ronne, have also explored this 
area, a sector claimed by Britain, 
Chile, and Argentina. 

The Soviet Union has, of course, 
unofficially claimed all of Antarc- 
tica. They base their claim on the 
voyage of Admiral Bellingshausen, 
a German who sailed to Antarctica 
in the pay of the czar. 

I don’t think 40% of these claims 
would hold up before an impartial 
tribunal. But in the meantime, the 
rest of the world have stuck their 
fingers into the Antarctic pie while 
Uncle Sam is still sucking his 
thumb. Our government does not 
recognize any of these claims and 
has repeatedly stated that we re- 
serve all our rights to Antarctica. 
But so far we have taken no action. 

The only unclaimed portion of 
Antarctica lies between Little Amer- 
ica and Palmer peninsula, an area 
of almost a million square miles. 
In 1929, I named a portion of it 
Marie Byrd Land, in honor of my 
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wife, and unofficially claimed it for 
the U.S. 

To the uninitiated, the glacial ice 
seems forbidding. But we have dis- 
covered many areas on the fringe 
that are ice-free. We have seen 
fresh-water mountain lakes warmed 
by ocean currents, and at least one 
active volcano. Amid the icy wastes, 
we found a hidden green valley of 
grass and lichens surrounded by 
high, protecting cliffs. There we 
discovered the continent’s only per- 
manent inland inhabitant, a half- 
inch wingless insect. There may be 
many other such valleys on Ant- 
arctica. 

Antarctica is so well suited for 
plane travel that over the years we 
have walked away from more than 
a half dozen forced landings on 
snow and ice. In the case of sudden 
engine trouble, a trained pilot could 
bring a ski-equipped plane down 
safely on the ice nine times out 
of ten. Antarctica could some day 
be made into a large strategic 
American bomber base and A-bomb 
arsenal guarding the entire south- 
ern world. Bombers based there 
could effectively nullify any Soviet 
threat to South America, Australia, 
New Zealand, the Southern Pacific 
islands, and parts of Africa. 

The first comment about Antarc- 
tica that people often make to me 
is: “It must be awfully cold down 
there!” Well, it is. Antarctica is the 
coldest place in the world. Our sci- 
entists have recorded temperatures 
as low as —85° F. Even during the 
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December to March Antarctic sum- 
mer the temperature never rises 
above the freezing point. 

But like almost everything else 
about Antarctica, its unwelcome 
climate is a paradox. The same un- 
relenting cold that keeps the white 
continent uninhabited has blessed 
it with a purity known nowhere 
else on earth. There is no rot, no 
rust, no mold; in fact, no bacteria 
that we know of. 

I believe that this preserving 
quality of the Antarctic cold 
might well be its most valuable 
asset. The thought struck me one 
day when we were returning to 
Little America after a four-year 
absence. Our old weather station 
was buried under winters of Ant- 
arctic frost. We dug through 14 
feet of packed ice and snow and 
made our way into the little hut. 
On the table was a meal I had 
half finished four years before, a 
piece of roast beef and half a loaf 
of bread. It was quite frozen, but 
as fresh as ever. We warmed the 
food and ate it. It was as tasty a 
meal as I’ve ever had. 

Antarctica is actually a vast per- 
manent storehouse for perishable 
foods of all kinds. Our surplus pro- 
duction could be carried down in 
deep-freeze ships and stored until 
needed—either for civilian or mili- 
tary use or to feed starving peoples 
any place in the world. 

America’s work in Antarctica has 
opened the world’s eyes, but it has 
also sharpened the competition. On 
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Feb. 2, 1952, a group of English- 
men sailed toward Palmer penin- 
sula. They were returning to a base 
they had left in 1949, an outpost 
that had since been occupied by 
Argentina. But as they approached 
shore they were greeted with a vol- 
ley of shots that whistled overhead, 
a warning not to land on “Argen- 
tine” territory. 

This affront to British dignity 
was redressed three days later by 
the appearance of a Royal frigate 
and a subsequent Argentine apol- 
ogy. But it did not settle the ques- 
tion of who actually owns Palmer 
peninsula. 

This is not the first time that 
Britain, Chile, and Argentina have 
quarreled over Antarctica. 

Chile spurred both her competi- 
tors to action a few years ago when 
its president, Dr. Gonzalez Videla, 
stepped ashore on Antarctica and 
buried Chile’s claim under a newly 
erected military building. 

The Argentines quickly  dis- 
patched five ships and five admirals 
to the scene. The British sent a 
cruiser from South Africa. Fortu- 
nately, there was no gunplay. 

Hitler recognized the strategic 
value of Antarctica quite early, and 
in 1938-39 sent Dr. Alfred Ritscher 
there to establish a German claim. 
Ritscher named hundreds of inlets 
and mountains after prominent 
nazis and claimed 600,000 square 
miles. 

When Hitler occupied Norway 
in 1940, he used his Norwegian 
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puppet, Vidkun Quisling, to claim 
all of Antarctica on the basis of 
the exploration of Amundsen. 
Today, no one really owns Ant- 
arctica, even though seven nations 
have pseudo administrations and 
some try to levy taxes on whales 
caught in their sector. It’s not too 


ful claim, but as of now we are 
not even officially in the race. 

I am planning to make another 
expedition to Antarctica in the 
near future. With God’s will, my 
work there will help strengthen 
America’s right to the continent 
and keep it safely in the hands of 





late for America to press her right- _ the free nations of the world. 






; alt became a Catholic when I 
learned to be a good Catholic. At my marriage, 
my pastor warned me of the difficulties I could 
expect in a mixed marriage. 

Si “T’ll make him a Catholic,” I said smugly. 
BES “You don’t make people Catholic, my child,” 
he replied. “You cae them want to be Catholics by the good example you 
set.” 

My gentle hints to my husband soon grew into nagging. My tongue be- 
came a whiplash. Finally my long-suffering husband turned on me: “If you’re 
an example of a Catholic, deliver me from ever being one!” 

In that instant, the import of the priest’s words dawned on me. I stopped 
talking Catholicism, and started living it. In good time, my husband was re- 
ceived into the Church. Now, he’s the one who yanks off the covers on Sun- 
day mornings and holydays. Mrs. Earle F. Kyle. 





.o, 
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People of any faith may belong to our parish little-theater group. However, 
it is always explained that proceeds go entirely to the support of our parish 
school. 

We produced a play, The Velvet Glove, about some nuns who run a col- 
lege. The role of “Mother Superior” was given to a non-Catholic member. 
So deeply did the part impress her, that several months later she began re- 
ligious instructions. She is a Catholic now, and she left her secretarial job 


to teach kindergarten in our Catholic school, for less pay. 


Mrs. Angelo M. Andino. 


|For statements of true incidents by which persons were brought into the 
Church $25 will be paid on publication. Manuscripts cannot be returned.—Ed.]| 




















Nuns Have Their Rules 


And each Community has a good reason for every regulation 


By Sister Mary GILBert 


Condensed from America* 


\\ HY, of course you can have 
’Y gold frames,” the optome- 
trist insisted gently. “I’ve sold them 
to lots of the Sisters myself.” He 
reached for a file of accounts and 
began thumbing through it. 

“Pll call again and let you know,” 
I replied firmly, and left. 1 would 
have to check on that with Mother 
Superior. I had never seen anyone 
in our Community wearing them. 

It’s never wise to generalize 
about what nuns may or may not 
do. Some may wear gold eyeglass 
frames and some may not. There are 
Sisters who must write home once 
a week and others who may write 
only twice a year. There are Sisters 
who visit their parents regularly 
and Sisters who may not even enter 
their old home except when some- 
one is dying. There are those who 
wear wrist watches and those who 
are allowed nothing more personal 
than an alarm clock. There are 
those who must go everywhere in 
pairs and those who thread their 
solitary way along the city streets. 

Of course, a few lay people don’t 
quite see that nuns differ from the 
rest of the world. One of these was 
*70 E. 45th St., Feb. 
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the magazine editor who began his 
form letter, “Reverend dear Sister,” 
and then went on to invite me and 
my family to a cocktail party “after 
you get off the ski lift at the foot 
of Mt. P——.” I declined, of course, 
just as Sister M does when the 
alumni office sends her repeated in- 
vitations to her university’s beer 
parties. Thus far, no Community 
of Religious women that I know of 
has proved that adaptable. 

The same mistaken attitude is 
responsible for the weird assort- 
ment of Christmas gifts that we 
receive: tantalizing perfumes like 
those that Sister A’s superior passed 
on to her high-school students; or 
fancy stationery like the stuff that 
Sister B donated to the parish ba- 
zaar; or lovely lingerié like that 
which Sister C gave enthusiastic 
thanks for and then presented to 
the convent cook. 

Communities of Religious wom- 
en are as various as the Church. 
Wherever there arises a new need 
among the members of Christ’s 
mystical Body, a new Community 
is formed or an existing one modi- 
fied to serve that need. 

America Press, poe 


reprinted with permission. 
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Although canon law gives cer- 
tain broad directives governing 
Communities of Religious women, 
the details .are regulated by rule 
and custom and by unwritten ob- 
servance in each Institute. These, 
in turn, grow out of the particular 
objectives of the Order. Sometimes, 
it is true, an observance may out- 
live the situation which gave rise 
to it, for change comes slowly in 
Religious Institutes. 

Even within a single Commu- 
nity, circumstances may give rise 
to unusual permissions. Most rules 
and customs are flexible enough to 
allow of interpretation by the su- 
perior, or, for valid reasons, even 
temporary dispensation. Without 
this elasticity, our obedience would 
lose much of its merit, for it is in 
yielding to the human judgment 
of the superior that the Sisters find 
many opportunities for the exercise 
of faith. 

Sisters themselves accept these 
differences cheerfully. Members of 
distinct “families” within — the 
Church, they have embraced a par- 
ticular rule with knowledge and 
forethought. They know that the 
life of sacrifice common to all pre- 
cludes envy and discontent at the 
fancied freedom of others. 

Laymen often fail to understand 
this point. I remember, for exam- 
ple, the time our city celebrated 
Business-Education day. Two from 
our Community, a Sister of an- 
other Order, and a Jesuit scholastic 
were with a group of lay people 
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visiting a radio station. We had 
just seen the transmitter and were 
preparing to get back into the cars 
that would take us to a hotel for 
lunch. We waited for our host to 
direct us. He had something to say, 
and we huddled closer together to 
catch his words. 

“There are some among us,” he 
began, not without a hint of melo- 
drama, “who are living dedicated 
lives.” We exchanged covert glances, 
and wondered what next. 

“We know,” our guide continued 
in his best radio manner, “that 
their lives demand sacrifice, and 
we respect and admire them for it. 
Now, we are going to the hotel for 
lunch, and you may notice that 
some among our number will no 
longer be with us. Their rules re- 
quire them to have their meal apart 
from the group. They will rejoin 
us afterwards.” 

My companion and I looked over 
at the other Sister, and saw her 
flushed cheeks. “Where did he get 
that ‘they’ business?” we wondered. 
The Jesuit scholastic grinned boy- 
ishly, and the groups moved to 
their respective cars. 

Back at the hotel, we learned 
that “they” meant “she,” and while 
the other Sister went elsewhere, we 
three remaining blackrobes entered 
the dining room with the secular 
visitors, feeling embarrassingly “un- 
dedicated.” 

Such differences among various 
Communities of nuns prove puz- 
zling to the average layman, espe- 
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cially the convert or the non-Cath- 
olic, but they are wholesome signs, 
indicating a noble ideal. Each Re- 
ligious Institute has its peculiar 
spirit, bequeathed to it by its found- 
er, embodied in its rule and sanc- 
tioned by the Church. It is the duty 
of Religious superiors to inculcate 
that spirit and of subjects to sanc- 
tify themselves in accord with it 
and with no other. 

But it may pose a problem when 
Mrs. X decides to take a “mixed” 
group of Sisters for an afternoon 
outing. Sister A may go for the 
ride, but she can’t get out of the 
car or eat an ice-cream cone on 
the way. Sister B may go for the 
ride and get out of the car, but re- 
freshments are taboo. Sister C may 
go for the ride and have her ice 
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cream, but all within the sanctuary 
of the car. Sister D may go for the 
ride, get out of the car, and eat 
the ice-cream cone. She may even 
name her own flavor if Mrs. X isn’t 
a dictator. Sister E? She may come 
out to the car and wave good-by 
to the other five. 

If this proves too inconvenient 
for the layman, he can always play 
safe by letting them write their 
own ticket. Or he can go directly 
to the highest convenient authority, 
as a certain science professor in a 
state university did. He wrote to 
the bishop urging that a nun in 
his class adopt a fireproof garb. A 
few days later, he casually in- 
formed the Sister in question, “Oh, 
by the way, I wrote to that man 
Shanahan about you the other day.” 





Red-Hot History: New Each Year 


Tuese gvorations, from Russian textbooks now in State Department files, 
show how the Russians re-write history. 

1944. Year of the Normandy landing. “The history of warfare knows no 
other like undertaking from the point of view of its scale, its vast conception, 
and its masterly execution.” (Stalin note to Churchill.) 

1945. “A brilliant achievement! The history of warfare knows no other 
enterprise like it for breadth of purpose, grandiose scale, and masterful execu- 
tion.” (Official Soviet history book.) 

1946. “On June 6, 1944, Allied forces accomplished a landing in Northern 
France.” (New edition of Soviet history book.) 

1952. “England and the U.S. dragged out in every way the opening of a 
second front. But when, after the gigantic victories of the Soviet army, it 
became clear that the Soviet Union would alone defeat the enemy, occupy 
Germany, and liberate all Western Europe, including France, then English 
and American troops left England and landed on the coast of northern 
France.” (New textbook.) Town Journal (Dec. °53). 








How to Bone Fish 


Eating them will be safe as well as pleasant if you follow the rules 


By Lou CAMPBELL 


URING LENT, the use of fresh 

fish in the U.S. probably 

reaches its peak. This is not 
only because it is a substitute for 
meat, but also because commercial 
catches are high in spring, when 
the fish have an excellent flavor. 

Yet many people pass up this 
nutritious food or eat it sparingly 
because they are afraid of the bones. 
And as for feeding fish to chil- 
dren—every forkful carries with it 
a prayer to St. Blaise. 

Most of this unnecessary caution 
is due to the fact that the average 
person knows very little about the 
bone structure of fish. Once at a 
banquet I watched the toastmaster 
eat a walleyed pike (Great Lakes 
pickerel) as he would a steak. He 
started at the tail with knife and 
fork, cutting off pieces and pop- 
ping them into his mouth. Then 
he proceeded to remove the bones 
during the chewing process! It 
must have been like eating a pin 
cushion. 

During the years I’ve spent feed- 
ing my family fish on Fridays, | 
have developed a method of pre- 
paring most kinds of fish which 
makes our meals more enjoyable, 
and safer, 

Before cooking the fish, remove 


both the back fin and the lower 
fin. Never cut the fins off at the 
surface; make an incision along 
each side, and then rip them out. 
Be sure to include the buried por- 
tion between the head and the be- 
ginning of the back fin. When re- 
moving the head, cut diagonally 
across as shown in Figure 1, so that 
both pairs of side fins remain at- 
tached to it. 

After the fish is cooked, split it 
open and remove the backbone. 
This will leave two pieces similar 
to Figure 2. Most of the ribs will 
break loose from the backbone and 
remain in the flesh. Where each rib 
was fastened to the backbone, there 
is another and finer bone which 
reaches from this point to the skin 
of the fish. These two sets of bones 
are now the only ones left. 
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Make two cuts, A-B and C-D, 
being sure that C-D is above the 
row of small bones. The pieces cut 
off are free from bones. The rest 
can be eaten carefully by an adult. 

There are many fresh-water fish 
which have a bone structure like 
the illustration: large and small- 
mouthed bass, rock bass, crappies, 
bream, bluegills, sunfish, war- 
mouth, perch, walleyed pike (Great 


Lakes pickerel), white bass, yellow 
bass, trout, sheepshead (fresh-water 
drum). Catfish and bullheads have 
only the backbone and the ribs, so 
they are even easier to prepare. 

There are some fish that have 
more bones, such as carp, mullet, 
suckers, red horse, eastern pickerel, 
northern pike, and muskellunge. 
For these, this method is not rec- 
ommended. 
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Why Women Dress the Way 

gC a! | See a ee en OR ear Nov. 49 

Los Jinetes De Las Americas 
CPBimker)  .....<.<co.sscs:<s.s<....4.0N0v¥s 18 
Mary Lincoln (Randall) .............. Feb. 108 
Mexican Jumping Bean 
(Romero) o.........2.:200-0------..-.Nov. 99 
MISSIONARY 
Far-North Mission..................... Dec. 104 
Mother—Sir! (Blain)................ Dec. 4 
Music 
Music for Grief and Hope........ Feb. 51 
Some Hymns Are Awful.......... Mar. 25 
Names for Your Baby.................... Dec. 116 
Narcotics Problem, Solving the....Mar 120 
NATURE 
Bear Who Stopped Forest Fires, 

PERO eg Seiten ce bs ey a eas Jan. 46 
How to Have a Green Thumb..Feb. 92 
Migration: Nature’s Mystery..Dec. 93 
Rabbit in the Snow.................. Feb. 96 

Orpen Door. Nov., 114; Dec., 80; 
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Subject and Title 


Brother Wolf... ..-..n.c.n.sccss: Jan 
Christmas in Korea.................... Dec. 
Christophers Make a Movie....Apr. 
Delinquents Like This Cop......Feb. 
Etiquette in God’s House........ Nov. 
Father in a Hurry.....0.00.0.00000..... Feb. 
Father Otterbein Explodes an 
Atomic Bomb.........00.0............. Jan. 
La Ambasciatrice: Clare Boothe 
UO ers nn ER Nov 
Marian Pilgrimage................ ....Mar. 
Men at Work......0000000.0 0.0. Apr. 
Parades for Sale........................Mar. 
Plants in Pots (Clark) ................ Feb. 
Po.itics 
Americans Are Alone in the 
LC) nae 
Dolly Gann Affair, The............Apr. 
Who Will Own the South 
| of ARE SSS Neen omentS Sea ew Apr 
PROFILE 
Chancellor Adenauer of 
Germany ...................-............- Mar. 
Chancellor Raab of Austria....Feb. 
Etter of Switzerland.................. Apr. 
Leahy of Notre Dame................Mar. 
Lincolns in the White House, 
| Es ERE ne Feb. 
Little World of Giovannino 
Guareschi ....................c.cc00000- Jan. 
Lucy Loves God.....0.00.0000...... Dec. 
Magsaysay: New Philippine 
WR OBIIOIG scissnisnscccacesns cece nsssien Mar. 
My Friend Fulton Oursler....../ Apr. 
Salazar of Portugal.................... Nov. 
Secrets of The Great 
1) OCP ase ne ee 2a ee Feb 
Promises to Keep (Walsh)..........Dec 
PsYCHOLOGY 
Audience Is Everybody............ Dec. 
It Isn’t Second Childhood........: Apr. 
Mom’s Boy in the Service........ Nov. 
Prisons Without Bars................ Jan. 
Three Kinds of People............. Jan. 
Would You Be a Good Boss?....Jan. 


Race RELATIONS 


How Not to Raise a Bigot........ Jan. 


RELIGION IN U.S. (Catholic Digest 


Survey) 


Americans and Prayer.............. Nov. 


How Understanding Are 


Clergymen? ................:.:ccc00000 Dec. 


Is the Church too Concerned 


About Money ?.......0.......... _.....Mar. 
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Subject and Title Month Page Subject and Title Month Page 
Personal Happiness and the Three Dozen Letters.................. Nov. 71 
‘Mixed’ Marriage....................Apr. 104 pene 
Religious Press, ‘The ............... Feb. 1 
Religious Tolerance Among Bullfighter, The... Nov. 99 
Sain: Jan. 122 Happiest Hunting Ground........ Dec. 44 
Should Clergymen Discuss Politics Iceboating: More Fun Than D - 
_ it”. \ Sees ae | _ ly YU oa aannnaeeeveenencennnnncsteeeeecene Dec. 7 
What Should the Church Do People ‘Who Collect Rocks...... ec. 81 
REO ees ee 5 A a conchae eb. 123. Tahiti (Eggleston) ........................ Feb. 67 
Rewicious History TELEvistion Bator. Dec., 127; Jan., 
When Paul Came to Athens....Noy. 46 127; Feb., 127; Mar., 127; Apr. 111 
Rewicious Lire Th he F G Feb. 96 
Chaplain in Korea.................... Feb. 12 ose of the Forest (Grange) ....Feb. 
How I Found Love...................Mar. 57 TRAVEL 
Modern Monk, The..................Mar. 70 Death Valley..........0...... Dec. 67 
Nuns Have Their Rules.........Apr. 121 Heart of Ttely..................-....... Jan. 77 
SACRAMENTS Isle of the South Pacific..........Feb. 67 
“Bad-Marriage” Dilemma.......Jan. 13 Mardi Gras in New Orleans....Mar. 41 
Facts on Marriage Mary Land, The........................ Mar. 109 
Annulments ............................ Jan. 106 One Holy Night in Japan........ Dec. 4 
SCIENCE Pilgrim in Sussex.....................- Mar. 54 
All Aboard for the Moon!........ Jan. 24 Undersea Patrol (Young) .......... Mar. 77 
Atom Controlled, The.............Mar. 62 . 
Eye on the Universe, An..........Feb. 59 —— wamner Apr. 93 
How Things Are Tasted..........Nov. 107 ° hey Oia : 
Let the Stars Get in Your Unseen Life of New York 
i a (LE) 72) a ae nt ne Apr. 67 
carey - eer. oer eo RA Valley Forge (Bill) ................... Feb. 26 
Mystery 0 ay (eR ee Apr. ‘ : oe, 
Mystery of the Waters of the WE — =n hye” lida 175 
Earth inueciabentee detuniwena ...Mar. 21 W } — “i “Littl ye J 
Rain-Making Scare.................... Apr. 93 Wethok’ I wi <<iggaleasmmaammaaeaiass i ‘eb, P 
Secret of Things Alive ..Mar. 124 ie we sie oegameaongtegamaa labia wos sa 
Superhighway “Hazards... Nov. 4] What to do When (Colton).......... Nov. 57 
Unseen World of the Deep aaeall Apr 67 Why I Entered the Convent 
Psi: a ome D or “ es ee Mar. 57 
. 4 (Dorcy ) ........! 2 . - : 
Gauchos, Vaqueros, and MBBU APA): coccescccccesavedeccuccsonsceecs Nov. . 49 
Cowboys ..............- iu Sei daticnsinnstde Nov. 18 Your Trip Into Space (Poole)....Jan. 24 
Py, 
AX 


Hints for Hypocrites 

In many cases, narrow-mindedness is caused by wearing the halo too tight. 
Olin Miller in the Atlanta Journal (24 July °51). 

Churches are hospitals tor sinners, not clubs for saints. Gilcrafter. 
So many of us have been inoculated with small doses of Christianity that 

we are immune to the real thing. Lester Kroepel. 
In giving the devil his due, few people are taxed without representation. 
Weekly Progress (24 Oct. °52). 











HERE ARE THE DETAILS OF THE GREAT NEW FAMILY READING CLUB 


OFFER ANNOUNCED ON THE OTHER SIDE OF THIS PAGE 
CHOOSE ANY 3 OF THESE BOOKS AND MAIL POSTCARD TODAY! 


HAMMOND'S New Su 
preme WORLD ATLAS 
Ac last, a top-notch, all- 
new atlas—with over 100 
maps in full color, the 
latest complete Census 
figures, 16 history maps. 
Actually measures 934” x 
1234”. Indispensable ! 

THE CATHOLIC DIGEST 
READER. A superb collec- 
tion of the finest articles 
taken from 15 years of the 
Catholic Digest. Includes 
selections by Fulton J. 
Sheen, Thomas Merton, 
Fulton Oursler, Quentin 
Reynolds and many others. 


THE LADY OF ARLING 
TON by Harnett T. Kane. 
A_ stirring biography of 
Mrs. Robert E. Lee, who 
led a courageous life of 
heartbreak and glory as 
the wife of the man who 
became commander of the 
entire Confederate army. 

CREATIVE HOME DEC¢ 

RATING by the Rockows. 
New, revised; covers lat- 
est trends! 700 pictures 
and dozens of full-color 
“show-rooms’’ help you 
work home wonders. Hun- 
dreds of thousands in 
print! Pub. edition, $5.95 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
COOKING by Meta Giv- 
en. The master cook book 
that gives you a delightful 
new approach io cooking! 
Contains 2,000 great reci- 
pes, hundreds of pictures. 
1700 pages. Orig. pub- 
lished in 2 vols. at $10.00. 


THE ROBE by Lloyd C. 
Douglas. The immortal 
story of the young pagan 
Marcellus who gambled 
and won Christ's robe as 
He was dying on the Cross 
and how he learned that 
only through Christ could 
he attain peace of heart. 


THE WORLD'S FIRST 
OVE by Bishop Fulton 
J. Sheen. Bishop Sheen 
enriches our hearts by 
telling us the greatest 
love story the world has 
ever known—the soul- 
stirring story of Our Bless- 
ed Mother of God. 
THE SILVER HALICE 
by Thomas B. Costain. 
A towering novel of ad- 
venture, love, faith and 
passion with literature’s 
greatest theme—the birth 
of Christianity! By Amer- 
ica’s best-loved story-tell- 
er. Pub. edition, $3.85. 





THE GREATEST FAITH 
EVER KNOWN by Fulton 
Oursler and April Oursler 
Armstrong. The story of 
the founding of Christian- 
ity and how the Disciples 
brought the Gospel to a 
waiting world. Final book 
of Mr. Oursler’s trilogy. 


AROUND YHE WORL 

‘ PICTURES. See 
the entire free world, out- 
side of the United States, 
with intriguing photos, 
many in full color; excit- 
ing text! Ten “‘tours’’ to 
fabulous places. 448 pages. 
Publisher's edition, $7.50. 


WHY THE FAMILY READING CLUB MAKES THIS UNUSUAL OFFER 


The Family Reading Club makes this unusual offer 
to demonstrate how membership in the Club brings 
ou the best and most enjoyable new books at much 
ess than the publishers’ regular editions! Founded 
to select and distribute books which are worthwhile, 
interesting and entertaining, the Family Reading 
Club is just what you have been looking for! Each 
month publishers submit books they believe will 
meet the Family Reading Club standards. Our Editors 
then select the book they can recommend most 
enthusiastically. These are books which every member 
of your family can read—novels, biographies and 
inspirational books by such outstanding authors as 
Thomas Costain, Fulton Oursler, Marjorie Kinnan 
Rawlings, Darwin Teilhet and Bellamy Partridge. 
They are books you can safely leave where older 
children can read them if they wish. 


What Membership Means To Y 


There is no charge for membership in the Family 
Reading Club beyond the cost of the books them- 
selves. You pay only ara ean eee +c ARMA 
$1.89 (plus Pog 4 
and handling) for the 
books you purchase 
after reading the book 
review magazine which 


MAIL POSTCARD NOW! 
CHECK THE 3 BOOKS YOU WANT WITH MEMBERSHIP 
FAMILY READING CLUB, Dept. 4CDG, MINEOLA, NEW YORK 


from 35% to 50% on each book you accept. In 
addition, the Family Reading Club distributes an 
outstanding “Bonus” Book free for each four Club 
selections you take. When the value of the Bonus 
Books is figured in, you can save as much as 60% 
of your book dollars! 


» Now Send No Mor 


If you believe in a book club which will appeal to 
the finest instincts of every member of your family, 
let us introduce you to the Family Reading Club 
NOW, while you can get your choice of ANY THREE 
of the wonderful books described here—two as 
your FREE Membership Gift, and one as your first 
Club selection—for only $1.89! Send no money, 
just mail the postcard today. However, as this 
unusual offer may be withdrawn at any time, we 
urge you to mail the postcard NOW! 


FAMILY READING CLUB, MINEOLA, NEW YORK 


will come to your home 
each month. You pay 
posmen nothing; your 
ill will be due later. 
It is not necessar 
to purchase a boo 
every month — you 
may accept as few 
as four each year to 
retain your member- 
ship. all selections are 
new, complete, well- 
rinted and well- 
ound. And your 
books will be delivered 
to your door—ready to 
read! 


Save Up to 60 
The purchase of books 
from the Club for only 
$1.89 each—instead of 
$3.00 to $4.00 in the 
publishers’ original 
editions—saves you 





Please send me at once the three books I have checked at the right as | () Around the Werld in 
my two myx wey 6 = age a first eng a and bill - 1,000 Pictures 
only $1.89 (plus delivery a . Also enroll me as a mem! 
of he Family Reading Club and send me, each month, a review of | () Gathelie Digest Reader 
the Club's forthconiing selection. I have the privilege of notifying 
you in advance if I do not wish to accept any selection, or alternate | 1 Creative Home 
book offered—at the special members’ price of only $1.89 each (plus Decorating 
tage and handling). There are no membership dues or fees, and C) The Greatest Faith 
poe accept as few as four selections or alternates during the coming Beer Knows 
twelve months. As a member, I will receive a free Bonus Book with 
each four Club selections or alternates I accept. 
SPECIAL NO- . CF Hammond's Attias 
If not delighted, I will return all books in (0 The Lady of 
7 days and this membership will be canceled. Arlington 
Mr. C) Meta Given's 
sh csc newscep vas casetabe uardeadreg aid oelapeniusoss ‘pital ss Encyclopedia of Cooking 
Miss (Please print) 
7) The Robe 
C The Silver Chalice 
Bi eek chs ons cavensdevas Lome... I iis cave -cke ens CO The Werld’s First Love 


Same offer in Canada. Place this card in an mia and mail toFamily Reading Club (Canada), 
er é 


105 Bond St., Toronto 2, Ontario. 


” , Doge 2 y A) Oe OSE, Van 


good only in U.S.A. and Canada 





why ine Jumity fi reading Club Offers You 


ANY THREE 


OF THESE FINE BOOKS 


(Value up to $23.45 in publishers’ editions) 









4 pound 


yORI 


ph yur 


1 + 
catholic Digest 
ad 






Yo you are invited to accept any three of the 
wonderful books shown here for only $1.89 
with membership in the Family Reading Club. 
Read the details of this unusual new member- 
ship offer on the other side of this page, then 
mail the postcard to join the Club and get the 
THREE fine books you want, without delay! 
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